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WHY PRIESTS ARE 
NECESSARY 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


NE of the difficulties that con- 
front many people in consider- 
ing the Catholic Church is the ques- 
tion of why there must be priests, 
with special powers and special au- 
thority, to help them along their way 
to heaven. In many cases it is not 
that this difficulty has arisen out of 
their own thinking and out of their 
own study of the Bible. Disbelief in 
and mistrust of the Catholic priest- 
hood have, for some four hundred 
years, been heavily stressed in the 
writings and speeches of those who 
want nothing to do with the Catholic 
Church. It is today a very formidable 
barrier for many to an open-minded 
approach to the Catholic Church. 


Opposition to the Catholic priest- 
hood is expressed in many arguments 
that at first seem quite plausible, and 
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There is only one way of finding 
out whether priests are necessary 
in the true religion, and that 

is from the words and actions 

of Jesus Christ. We seek the truth 
from that source here. 


indeed, to which isolated texts of the 
Bible seem to give some force. 

For example, it is often said by 
those who are opposed to a priest- 
hood that their opposition is based on 
the principle that “no man has a right 
to stand between me and God.” The 
suggestion seems to be that a priest 
diverts a man from God, or becomes 
an obstacle to his worshipping God 
“in spirit and in truth.” 


The real question .is, however, 
whether Christ decreed that there 
should be priests who would help 
men and speed men toward union 
with God. 

For another example, opponents of 
the priesthood often quote St. Paul’s 
famous passage in which he said that 
there is only one mediator between 
man and God, Christ Jesus. But the 
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question is whether Christ set up a 
means through which His own indis- 
pensable mediatorship would be con- 
tinued to the end of time. 

For another example, St. Peter is 
sometimes quoted to the effect that 
all Christians belong to “a holy 
priesthood,” thus making what is 
called “the universal priesthood of 
the laity.” This is interpreted to mean 
that no special priesthood, no sacra- 
mentally endowed men, are needed 
to help other men toward heaven. 
The question is whether, over and 
above this holy priesthood to which 
all Christians belong, Christ handed 
over and handed down to some men 
special powers and special authority 
to administer His graces and to trans- 
mit His teaching to others. 


A final example: Some quote St. 
Paul as if he taught that salvation de- 
pends solely on faith in Jesus Christ, 
not on obedience to any priest, bish- 
op or pope. The question again is 
how one can have faith in Jesus 
Christ without accepting as true and 
feeling bound to obey practical com- 
mands that He put into words. Did 
He, or did He not, command those 
who would be saved “to show them- 
selves to His priests?” 

Let us see, then, whether we can- 
not find in the pages of the Bible, 
Christ’s will and Christ’s decrees in 
regard to a priesthood. For those who 
believe that Christ was truly God, 
truly the Redeemer of all mankind, 
the only pertinent and important 
question is this: What did He want? 
What did He decree? What does He 
command? And, in regard to the 
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priesthood: did He say nothing about 
it? Did He forbid that there be a 
priesthood? Or did He establish a 
priesthood and give it special powers? 

The answers to these questions 
may be broken down into statements 
of fact, each one of which will be 
traced to the evidence for it in the 
Bible. 
, 1. 

It is certain that Christ wanted 
His religion to be administered by 
men, and by men to whom He gave 


special powers. 
T HERE is compelling evidence 
for this fact from a negative 
viewpoint. Christ came into the world 
to save all men, to teach all men, to 
touch all men in some way with His 
grace and His power. Yet He lived 
on earth only a short span of some 
33 years; He confined His whole life 
to a small strip of land; He actually 
met but few thousands of individuals. 
Surely it seems unlikely, if not in- 
credible, that He would do nothing 
to provide for the continuation of His 
work and the fulfillment of His pur- 
pose in some definite way. 

The Bible reveals that He did 
something very positive about this. 
He selected certain men for special 
work in His Church; He instructed 
them thoroughly; He commissioned 
them to teach in His name; He or- 
dained them with special powers; He 
promised to be with them always. 

He selected certain men. Very 
early in His public ministry He did 
this, and He did it in so formal and 
solemn a manner that it was obvious 
that He intended them for very spe- 
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cialized work in the saving of souls. 
“Follow me,” He said, in a distinct 
command. “I will make you fishers 
of men,” He said to those of His 
apostles who had been fishers of the 
sea. At the last supper He said to 
them: “You have not chosen Me, 
but I have chosen you, and have ap- 
pointed you, that you should go, and 
bring forth fruit, and your fruit 
should remain.” (John, 15:16) There 
is certainly a vast difference between 
the manner in which He called these 
men, and the intention He had for 
them, and the manner in which He 
called all who listened to His sermons 
to love and serve Him. 


He instructed them thoroughly. He 
lived with them; He spent days and 
nights with them; He often gave them 
additional explanations of the ser- 
mons He preached to the multitudes; 
He taught them so many things that 
St. John could say in his Gospel that, 
if all of them were written down, the 
whole world would not contain the 
books that should be written. (John, 
21:25) 


He commissioned them to teach 
others, and not only that, He made 
the salvation of these others depend- 
ent on their acceptance of what His 
apostles or priests would teach. “Go 
ye into the whole world,” He said, 
“and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that betieveth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” 
(Mark, 16:15-16) Or, as St. Mat- 
thew quotes Him, “Going, therefore, 
teach all nations, baptizing them in 
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the name of the Father and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teach- 
ing them to observe all things, what- 
soever I have commanded you.” 
(Matt., 28:19-20) Certainly Christ 
did not intend these first priests to be 
mere expounders of the Scriptures, 
which indeed were not even written 
as He spoke, or seekers after truth, 
or guessers at His meaning. He had 
taught them; now He commanded 
them: “Teach others.” 


He ordained them with special 
powers. As examples of the special 
powers He gave them, look at two. 
On the night before He died, He ful- 
filled a promise He had made many 
months before and changed bread 
and wine into His Body and Blood 
as these would be offered up for all 
men on the cross. Then He said to 
His first priests: “Do this in com- 
memoration of Me.” (Luke, 22:19) 
In other words, “You are set aside, 
you are ordained, to change bread 
and wine into My Body and My 
Blood.” St. Paul adds clarifying 
words that remove all doubt as to His 
meaning: “As often as you shall eat 
this bread and drink the chalice, you 
shall show the death of the Lord, un- 
til He come.” (1st Corinthians, 
11:26) 

Look at the power He gave them 
to forgive sins. Again the occasion 
was solemn, unusual, extraordinary, 
befitting the tremendous power He 
was about to bestow. He came 
through the. locked doors of the up- 
per room where His first priests were 
in hiding shortly after His resurrec- 
tion, and said to them: “Peace be to 
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you. As the Father hath sent Me, I 
also send you.” Then He breathed on 
them, and He said to them: “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them. 
Whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” (John, 20:21-23) Not to 
see in this a special bestowal of pow- 
er on His first priests alone, is surely 
to misread the circumstances, the ac- 
tion, and the words of our Lord. 


He promised to be with them al- 
ways. “Behold,” He said, “I am with 
you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” (Matt., 28:20) 
What can this mean but that He 
would protect their official teaching 
from error? He would not permit His 
Church to lead men astray. Especial- 
ly when it is noted that He made this 
promise immediately after He had 
commanded them to teach all na- 
tions, does it become clear that Christ 
was promising all nations that they 
could find His teaching unchanged 
in the official teaching of His Church 
made known through his priests. 


- ae 

It is certain that Christ wanted 
the priesthood represented by the 
Apostles to continue; He wanted 
these first priests to ordain priests 
to take their places; He wanted an 
unbroken succession of priests to the 
end of time. 


OME Christians who refuse to 
accept the priesthood admit that 
Christ gave special powers and a 
special commission to the Apostles; 
but they say that these things ended 
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with the Apostles. They say that after 
the Apostles were gone, nobody had 
the powers or the authority that they 
possessed. 

This is to overlook completely the 
obvious meaning and intention of 
Christ in calling His first priests. The 
commands and commissions He gave 
them were absolutely impossible of 
fulfillment by themselves alone. 
“Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” “Teach all nations.” “Show the 
death of the Lord. until He come.” 
Granted that the Apostles did a su- 
perhuman and miraculous job in 
spreading the Gospel before they 
died, they still were far from “preach- 
ing the Gospel to every creature.” 
Moreover Christ promised to be with 
them even to the consummation of 
the world. They did not live to the 
consummation of the world, and 
Christ knew they would not, because 
He prophesied that they (all except 
John) would be martyred for Him. 

He could only have intended, 
therefore, that they ordain and com- 
mission others, at first to help them, 
and then to replace them. And the 
Apostles, the first priests, understood 
Him in that way. They did ordain 
and commission others to work with 
them in their lifetime. The letters of 
Paul to Timothy and Titus whom he 
ordained are eternal evidence of this 
fact for all to read. 


3. 

It is certain that Christ wanted all 
His priests to be holy, to strive 
ceaselessly after perfection; but it is 
equally certain that He knew that 
not all would attain that goal. 
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H E tried mightily to make holy 

men out of His first priests, the 
Apostles. He asked them to share His 
own life of poverty; He asked those 
who were married to give up their 
wives and their families for Him; He 
tried to make them men of prayer, of 
fasting, of perfect charity. Eleven of 
the first twelve did finally become 
saints, but only after they had passed 
through many stages of imperfection, 
and after most of them even denied 
or abandoned Him in His most lonely 
hour. And He lost one — one out of 
twelve — who not only rejected the 
call to holiness, but sold Him for 30 
pieces of silver. 

So it has been with the successors 
of those first priests, the Apostles. 
There have always been saints among 
them. But there have also always 
been those who were imperfect, like 
the Apostles in their first years with 
Christ. And now and then there has 
been another Judas among them, a 
priest who decided that He would 
rather have 30 pieces of silver, or 
certain delights of the flesh, rather 
than walk the way of poverty and de- 
tachment and of the cross with the 
Christ Who called him to be a priest. 


Like Christ, the Church after Him 
tries mightily to keep all her priests 
striving after perfect holiness and 
even to make them saints. She puts 
them through a rigorous seminary 
course before they can be ordained. 
She demands that they imitate Christ’s 
detachment, Christ’s celibacy, Christ’s 
self-abnegation, Christ’s perfect char- 
ity. She insists that they be men of 
daily prayer and meditation. 
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Yet, like the first priests, these 
later priests fail, sometimes in small 
ways, now and then in serious ways. 
Christ knew all about that before- 
hand; He lived through it Himself; 
He still decreed that His work be 
continued and spread through His 
priests. 


4. 

It is certain that Christ made sal- 
vation in His Church dependent 
primarily on the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the liturgical functions ad- 
ministered by priests, not primarily 
on the holiness or lack of holiness of 
His priests. 


w= Christ spoke of the sac- 

rament of His Body and 
Blood in these words, “He that eateth 
Me, shall live by Me forever,” He 
did not add, “that is, if he receives 
Me from a priest who is a saint.” He 
did not add, when He said to His 
first priests, “Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them,” this 
modifying clause, “but only if you are 
perfectly sinless yourselves.” He 
made priests necessary to transmit to 
people the fruits of His redemption, 
through the Mass and the sacraments 
and leadership in prayer, but He did 
not make the efficacy of these means 
dependent on the degree of holiness 
attained by the priest who would of- 
fer them to the people. 

This truth offers little comfort to 
any priest who is not truly striving to 
be perfect in the service of Christ. 
He still has to save his own immortal 
soul; he can save that soul only by 
fidelity to the calling of a priest; this 
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means that he can save it only by 
striving after the perfection that 
Christ made a goal for all His priests. 
Indeed, it is accepted as clearly the 
will of Christ that a priest is bound 
under pain of sin to strive after Chris- 
tian perfection. If he refuses or fails 
to do so he may easily be lost. 

But while Christians can save their 
souls by accepting the ministrations 
of imperfect and even sinful priests, 
Christ was aware that such would 
give scandal and be a stumbling block 
to many souls. Therefore again and 
again He warned His first priests 
against giving scandal, and threatened 
them with most terrible punishments 
if they should scandalize even one of 
His little ones. The Church continues, 
through the centuries, to echo these 
warnings and threats of the founder 
of the priesthood. 


5, 

It is certain that Christ wants 
many more priests in the world than 
there are today. He gives a call to 
the priesthood to many more young 
men than actually answer the call. 
M ORE than 1900 years have 

passed since Christ said to His 
first priests: “Preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” and to Peter, who 
was to be helped by many priests, 
“Feed my lambs; feed my sheep.” 
Yet more than half the people in the 
world have as yet had no contact with 
a priest; have never heard the preach- 
ing that Christ meant to be the be- 
ginning of their salvation. 

Surely Christ does not will this lag 
in the fulfillment of His command. 
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Surely He provides the means through 
which His command can be fully 
obeyed. That means is vocations to 
the priesthood. He calls many to the 
work of His priesthood; too many 
whom He calls are like the rich young 
man whom He Himself invited to fol- 
low Him, perhaps as an apostle, but 
who turned away from the call “be- 
cause he had great possessions.” 

Therefore it is the will of Christ 
that all the faithful pray that more 
vocations to the priesthood will be 
followed; that they foster such voca- 
tions, in their homes and in their par- 
ishes; that they ask God daily to 
make all His priests holy. 





NEED FOR LAY APOSTLES 

“I can write encyclicals, I can 
speak over the radio, I can write 
about social doctrine, but I cannot go 
into the factories, into the shops, in- 
to the offices, into the mines . . . nor 
can the bishops do this, nor priests, 
for these places are closed to them. 
Therefore, the Church needs thou- 
sands and thousands of militant lay 
missionaries . . . who are representa- 
tives of the Church in their working 
environment. 

“No matter what in fact may be 
the future of the world of labor, a 
nucleus, more or less large, of apos- 
tles will always be necessary to im- 
press or maintain in the social life 
the seal of the Kingdom of Christ, 
actuating and sustaining the noblest 
forces in the heart of man, in the 
heart of every mature and informed 
laborer, the forces of justice, liberty 
and peace in positive collaboration 
among classes.” 





Pope Pius XII 
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What Is Resentment? 


Some persons rarely explode in anger; so they 
become diplomats and say by their actions, ‘‘Oh, no! 
I’m not angry. But look what you've done to me!” 


ESENTMENT is a_ modified 

form of anger that people some- 
times feel justified in manifesting, es- 
pecially toward close relatives and 
friends, when they-would feel unjus- 
tified and foolish in giving way to 
anger in any of its more violent 
forms. It assumes many different 
characters, each one of them intend- 
ed to make the offender aware that 
he has hurt his companion, but none 
of them permitting him to say that 
his companion is angry. In fact a per- 
son who is manifesting resentment 
will often say: “Oh, I’m not angry. 
Not at all.” Of course this carrying 
water on both shoulders, this show 
of anger without admitting anger is a 
mark of smallness and weakness of 
character. Some of its manifestations 
are the following: 

1. Aggrieved silence. One of the 
choice weapons of people accustomed 
to give in to resentment is that of 
aggrieved silence. A wife takes of- 
fense at something said or done by 
her husband, and thereupon goes into 
a great silence. She speaks only from 
sheer necessity, and does so then on- 
ly to have an answer if she is ac- 
cused of being resentfully silent. A 
husband is crossed up in his wishes 
on a trip with his family, and will 
therefore have no part in the com- 
mon conversation for hours, except 
for a brief yes or no when directly 
addressed. Of course, this is a clever 
way of making others suffer for 
their wrongs, but exceedingly petty 
and small. 


2. Satirical self-depreciation. Some 
small souls prefer the weapon of self- 
depreciation as a means of showing 
resentment. They can always say that 
they really mean the bad things they 
say about themselves, but it isn’t the 
truth. “Of course I don’t know any- 
thing. I know that I haven’t any 
brains. I always was dumb, and I 
suppose I always will be. Don’t pay 
any attention to me, because I never 
say anything worthwhile.” This is sup- 
posed to make people squirm and feel 
unhappy, and the sad part of it is 
that it succeeds. 

3. Irritating conduct or words. Re- 
sentment also finds expression at 
times in actions and words that are 
known to be irritating and discom- 
forting to others. Thus one who has 
been overruled by his companions 
while on an auto trip, may show re- 
sentment, if he happens to be the 
driver of the car, by driving so fast 
and wildly that everybody in the car 
is afraid for his life. Or, knowing that 
certain topics or modes of expression 
are distasteful to others, a resentful 
person will bring up those topics and 
say the things that he knows will dis- 
please. He can always feign ignorance 
of the other’s feelings in the matter. 

Some persons are more inclined by 
temperament to show resentment in 
these and similar ways than others. 
Anyone who has the tendency or who 
has cultivated the habit should grant 
it no quarter. Showing resentment 
leads to greater and greater selfish- 
ness and meanness. 
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DOCTOR'S 


REPORT ON 


LOURDES 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE name “Lourdes” has a sound 
that rings sweetly in the ear of 
every well-instructed Catholic. It is 
the name of the place in France 
where our Blessed Lady’s visible visit 
occurred here on earth in 1858 ex- 
actly a century ago. 

In a rocky grotto, by the bank of 
the river Gave, the mother of God 
appeared to a little shepherd girl, 
Bernadette Soubirous, identifying 
herself with the dramatic declara- 
tion: “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” 

Almost immediately Lourdes be- 
came a much-loved place of pilgrim- 
age for Catholics and even for those 
not of the Catholic faith. In this cen- 
tenary year, when many special pil- 
grimages are being organized, it is 
expected that some seven million per- 
sons will visit the shrine. All will 


Questions and answers 
about the careful manner 
in which alleged cures 

at the famous shrine are 
investigated 


doubtless come away prepared to 
testify to the almost tangible spirit- 
uality which seems to pervade the 
place. 

It is the sensational which arouses 
the most attention, and so it is not 
surprising that Lourdes should be 
known especially for the sensational 
happenings there in the form of mir- 
acles. Lourdes is synonymous. with 
the cure of the sick, and with cures 
which simply have no explanation ac- 
cording to merely human knowledge. 


Not all the sick who go to Lourdes 
are healed; only a comparatively 
small percentage receive that favor. 
Moreover, some cures, though extra- 
ordinary, do not qualify as miracu- 
lous, because there could be a nat- 
ural explanation, as in the cure of 
hysteria. But in the archives of the 
Lourdes Medical Bureau, which in- 
vestigates all alleged cures, there are 
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records of between 500 and 600 
cures in the course of a century which 
have no possible medical explana- 
tion. These are of such striking im- 
pact as to convince any impartial ob- 
server who is willing carefully to 
study the documented evidence. 

The Lourdes Medical Bureau was 
set up in 1885 as a means of pro- 
viding accurate medical information 
on any claim that a cure had taken 
place. In a recent interview, reported 
to us by the Lourdes-Informations 
Bulletin, Dr. Pelissier, President of 
the Bureau, answered some pertinent 
questions as to how the Lourdes 
Medical Bureau functions, and about 
the care with which alleged cures are 
investigated. Here are the questions 
and answers. 

How do you proceed, when a sick 
person thinks he has been cured and 
comes to your Bureau? 

“The sick man is brought here by 
his male nurses. I speak with him and 
his relations; I have all certificates 
handed over to me, and if the case 
seems to be a serious one, I ask one 
of my fellow doctors to make an ab- 
solutely thorough examination. This 
generally takes a day or a day and a 
half. If necessary we make X-ray 
examinations, and laboratory tests. 
After that the sick man is brought 
before a full meeting of the Bureau 
at which all doctors in Lourdes at 
the time, assist or may assist.” 


Can all doctors, then, without ex- 
ception assist at the proceedings of 
your Bureau? 

“We ask them only one thing: that 
they be doctors in medicine. They 
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may be of any nationality and of any 
religion. Three years ago there was 
a Moslem doctor here, last year a 
Buddhist doctor; we repeatedly have 
Protestant doctors. Would it surprise 
you to know that one of the greatest 
apostles of Our Lady of Lourdes in 
England is an Anglican doctor? He is 
a member of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Medical Association, and he has 
brought Protestant doctors to 
Lourdes.” 


How do you form a decisive opin- 
ion of a cure? 

“When we have certified a cure, 
we make an appointment with our 
patient for the following year. We put 
him then under the supervision of a 
doctor in his own country, if possible, 
of one of the doctors that accom- 
panied the pilgrimage and who, con- 
sequently, has the documents relating 
to the cure. This doctor must keep 
himself informed of the evolution of 
the case: he must know whether, in 
the course of the year, there has been 
any relapse, whether the normal state 
of the patient has been maintained, 
if he has worked, and how he has 
lived. At the end of a year, we make 
as severe an examination as on the 
first occasion. 

“If we succeed in establishing that 
the disease described by the doctors 
who accompanied the patient on the 
pilgrimage really existed, 

— that this disease was an ex- 
tremely serious one, even if it were 
not incurable, 

— that the cure took place sud- 
denly and rapidly, not to say instan- 
taneously, 








— that the cure was complete and 
definitive from the beginning, 

— that, finally, it was not only a 
matter of a functional cure, but es- 
sentially of an organic cure, then we 
acknowledge that the patient was 
cured at Lourdes of a malady which, 
medically, was not to be cured in 
those conditions. At this stage the 
International Medical Committee in- 
tervenes.” 


Of whom is this International 
Medical Committee composed? What 
part does it play? 

“The International Medical Com- 
mittee is composed of 40 doctors, 
nearly all of whom are university 
professors or doctors attached to 
large hospitals, half of them from 
France, and the rest from Belgium, 
England, Holland, Luxemburg, Swit- 
zerland, Spain and Italy. Out of the 
40 cures that we have had during the 
year, we submit to it the 2 or 3 that 
made the greatest impression on us, 
and that especially are the most dif- 
ficult to explain. 


“Before we can send on the rec- 
ords of these cases to the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, a majority at least of 
these doctors must declare that the 
cure is medically inexplicable. The 
International Committee is very se- 
vere; for instance, Mr. Leuret pre- 
sented some twenty cases before it, 
and it refused 7 of them. For my own 
part, it has in the last 4 years ac- 
cepted those I presented before it, 
except this year, when it sent them 
back to me for supplementary exam- 
ination. It considered that there were 
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no papers to prove the seriousness of 
the disease at the time of the cure.” 


You remain strictly then on scien- 
tific ground. You leave it to the 
Church to declare that the cure has 
been miraculous. But does the Church 
first of all make a further examina- 
tion of the medical records, or does 
it simply rely on your conclusions? 

“When the International Commit- 
tee has given a favorable decision, we 
send all the documents connected 
with the case to the bishop of Tarbes 
and Lourdes; he forwards them to the 
bishop of the diocese in which the 
cured person lives. This bishop, if he 
considers it necessary, appoints a 
canonical commission to examine the 
case again; there are several doctors 
on the commission; it calls in special- 
ists to give their opinion if such ac- 
tion is considered advisable. And it 
is only after the decision of these doc- 
tors and the judgment of the canonical 
commission that the bishop declares 
the cure to be miraculous. And this 
canonical commission is much more 
severe than the International Com- 
mittee.” 


What has been, in your opinion 
and in that of your fellow doctors, the 
most extraordinary cure? 

“The finest case and the most ex- 
traordinary one is that of Madame 
Douteault ( a French woman). She 
had reached the final stage of sclero- 
sis en plaques and was instantly cured 
at Lourdes, 5 years ago. In sclerosis 
en plaques, an incurable and deadly 
disease, there occurs from time to 
time, and we do not know why, a 
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spontaneous improvement. For 3 
months, 6 months, even a year, the 
patient is to all appearances in good 
health; 12 months is the outside 
limit. In medical history, we do not 
know of any case going beyond this 
limit. We were very severe in the case 
of this woman; we waited 4 years 
before presenting the records of it to 
the International Committee. The lat- 
ter asked the professor-reporter for 
supplementary examinations to be 
made, and after these, it transmitted 
the case to the bishop of Poitiers. It 
was in 1956 that he acknowledged 
the miracle. 

“Among the most remarkable cases 
of recent years, there is that of the 
Italian, Evasio Ganora, who was suf- 
fering from Hodgkins’ disease. This 
is the first case in medical history in 


which this disease has been cured. 
The diagnosis was based solely on 
pathological anatomical parts that we 
had in hand.” 

Thus ends the report of Dr. Pelis- 
sier, who for more than half a cen- 
tury has witnessed the strange hap- 
penings at Lourdes, and has devoted 
much of his time to searching out 
those cures which are truly authentic 
miracles. 

Some of our readers will doubtless 
be visiting Lourdes in this centenary 
year; we hope that none of all those 
who cross the Atlantic will neglect 
to visit the famous shrine; for it seems 
clear in the providential plan of God 
that the peace of the world itself de- 
pends on the willingness with which 
people honor Mary and invoke her 
powerful intercession. 





Hebrews: 


but no one would have him. 


“All that God does is done well.” 


“All that God does is done well.” 





GOOD OUT OF EVIL 


When you begin to worry about the bad breaks you have been getting, recall 
the story of Rabbi Akiba, which is told by Brian Brown in Wisdom of the 


The good rabbi once set out on a journey, taking with him a donkey, a 
rooster, and a lamp. At nightfall he reached a village where he sought shelter, 


“All that God does is done well,” said the rabbi. 

He proceeded toward the forest and resolved to pass the night there. He 
lit the lamp, for the forest was very dark, but the wind extinguished it. 

“All that God does,” he said again, “is done well.” 

During the terrors of the night the donkey and the rooster were devoured by 
wild beasts, yet the rabbi only repeated: 


The next morning he learned that a troop of the enemy’s soldiers had passed 
through the forest that night. If the donkey had brayed, or if the rooster had 
crowed, or if the light had-attracted the soldiers, he would surely have been 
put to death. Therefore the rabbi said once more: 


St. Paul, another Hebrew, expressed the same thought even more beauti- 
fully. “To them that love God all things work together unto good.” 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


Music and Flowers 


ELIGION, to be successful, 

must teach a man the right 
things to believe; it must also teach 
him the right things to do. Religion 
must also give a human being a way 
in which he can fulfill his obligations 
as a creature to God, his Creator: 
religion must give man a way in 
which he can put himself into com- 
munication with God. This way of 
communication with God must be 
such that it will put order and pur- 
pose and balance into the restless 
religious yearnings in the heart of 
every human being. 

If the members of the human race 
were like the angels, pure spirits 
without bodies, it would be natural 
for them to offer adoration and 
thanksgiving, to offer petitions and 
acts of sorrow for sin to God with- 
out the employment of any physical 
movement. They could perform and 
fulfill all these acts and duties of re- 
ligion excellently without the help of 
any outward, visible or material 
things. 

But human beings are very com- 
plicated creatures. Human beings 
have a complicated physical make-up. 
They have a body which is so closely 
united with their spiritual powers that 
when they think, their thinking has 
an effect on their emotions, on their 
nervous system. And the more in- 
tense the operation of their mind and 


will becomes, the more necessary also 
it becomes to give physical or bodily 
expression to the spiritual acts of the 
soul. 

When a man recognizes God’s do- 
minion or authority over him, he 
feels urged to bow down, to kneel 
before his Lord and God. At the very 
sight of God’s numberless gifts to him 
he feels a desire to make a gift in 
return to show his gratitude. Like- 
wise there is the natural impulse to 
accompany a prayer of petition by 
raising the eyes to heaven, by begging 
with folded hands, by holding out 
our hands as if to receive the divine 
favors we ask for. The feeling of 
guilt expresses itself naturally by strik- 
ing the breast, which is the home of 
the guilty heart. 

In the same way it is natural that 
man should use words and _ tones, 
gestures and postures, fire and water, 
light and darkness, oil and incense, 
music and flowers, or any object in 
creation if it helps him to meet the 
need of more perfectly and complete- 
ly expressing his religious sentiments. 

The Catholic Church has recog- 
nized this from the beginning of her 
existence. It is true that the Church’s 
kingdom is a kingdom over souls and 
her mission is to heal and save them. 
But the soul of man lives within a hu- 
man body. To reach the soul, to 
teach it and to heal it, to lift it to 
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heaven, the Church goes through the 
gateway of the senses besides appeal- 
ing to the mind of man, and makes 
use of the things we can feel and hear 
and see and smell in order to remind 
us of spiritual things. In doing this 
she appeals to human beings as crea- 
tures composed of body and soul and 
tries to lift our souls and our bodies 
upward to heaven. 

It is possible — yes, it is possible 
to worship God without the help of 
external things. The devout and well- 
instructed Catholic can carry on a 
childlike conversation with God on 
the street and in the market place, at 
any time, in any circumstance. But 
we do say that it is more natural, a 
more complete and perfect way of 
communing with God when the in- 
terior acts of the soul are joined to 
and helped by external things. 

Religion to be successful all the 
way must appeal to the senses and to 
the emotions. It must meet the needs 
of the entire man — and the entire 
man is soul and body — not soul 
alone. That is why there is so much 
appeal to the senses in the Catholic 
religion. But we must remember that 
this appeal is not to the senses alone. 
It must reach the mind and the will 
and so help the body and the soul 
to come closer to God. 

The Catholic religion provides such 
a way of worshipping God. The Cath- 
olic way of worship not only uses the 
sense-appeal of material things to 
bring the soul closer to God — it uses 
these external things to speak to us 
and remind us of the things which 
we believe. Every window and statue, 
every altar and vestment, every gen- 
uflection and blessing has a meaning, 
teaches a truth and conveys a lesson. 


STORY is told of a poor old 

woman, who was not a Cath- 
olic, who came for the first time into 
a Catholic church and saw the cru- 
cifix above the altar. She said after- 
wards that often as she had read the 
story of our Lord’s sufferings in the 
Bible, she had never understood it so 
well as she did by once looking at 
the crucifix over the altar. 


It was the silent language of the 
crucifix that taught her the lesson of 
the sufferings of Christ so vividly; 
and it is the silent yet eloquent lan- 
guage of the ceremonies of the Cath- 
olic Church that helps to teach us the 
lessons of our faith. Pictures and 
statues remind us of the protection 
and help of the Blessed Virgin and 
the saints and help us to pray better. 
The way of the cross on the walls of 
our churches tells us in almost living 
pictures the price that was paid for 
our redemption. Look at the altar and 
you see the constant reminder of the 
undying sacrifice of Calvary. Behold 
the flickering light before that altar 
and you recall at once the continuous 
presence and burning love of Jesus in 
the tabernacle. 


Yes — many external things — but 
they bring us closer to God and at 
the same time keep alive our belief 
in the teachings of our faith. 

But there is one thing more: the 
way in which Catholic worship is of- 
fered is the way that best honors God. 

In the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
the priest does what Christ did at the 
last supper. By the power given to 
him by God, the priest, during holy 
Mass, changes the bread and wine in- 
to the Body and Blood of Jesus 
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Christ. The Church has surrounded 
the offering of the holy sacrifice with 
many prayers and ceremonies, and 
enriched this act of worship by the 
use of music, flowers, incense, can- 
dles, silk and gold, to honor Christ 
Who is present on the altar and to 
add splendor to the worship which 
we offer to God in union with Christ. 
Surely no one could think that the 
Catholic Church goes too far in pay- 
ing this honor to Christ and in of- 
fering Him all the splendor we can, 
for God Himself has set us the ex- 
ample. 


God used even more splendid and 
more impressive things to honor 
Christ. When Christ was born God 
sent a multitude of angels to sing, 
“Glory to God in the highest.” He 
called the wise kings from the East 
by a star in the heavens so that they 
would come to offer to Christ gifts 
of gold, incense and myrrh. When 
Christ was baptized, God the Father, 
sent the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove, and the voice of God the Fa- 
ther, came from heaven saying: “This 
is my beloved Son in Whom I am 
well pleased.” 

He sent Moses and Elias to assist 
at the glorious transfiguration of 
Christ on Mt. Tabor; He sent little 
children to chant “Hosanna!” when 
Christ entered Jerusalem, amid the 
waving of palms, on a pavement of 
garments spread before Him. He 
darkened the sun and split the rocks 
and brought the dead out of their 
graves when Christ was crucified. 
That is what God did to honor Christ. 

Now we Catholics believe that the 
same Christ is present in our church- 
es, present upon the altar in the 


Blessed Sacrament. Therefore we try 
to honor Him, we give Him the best 
of everything we have, and we make 
the offering of the sacrifice of the 
Mass as splendid as possible. And 
while we show Christ honor in this 
way, we also prove our love. 

Some human minds might be in- 
clined to say: “Christ’s life was sim- 
ple and poor; therefore Christian wor- 
ship should be simple.” 

True love of Christ does not speak 
in that way. Love says, “Christ made 
Himself poor for me. I shall make 
compensation to Him by pouring out 
my riches at His feet. He humbled 
Himself for me, was despised for me, 
was neglected, forgotten, ignored for 
me. I shall make reparation to Him 
by offering Him all the reverence and 
honor and glory and praise within 
my power. And since my power falls 
so far short of what He deserves, I 
shall call to my aid all that is pre- 
cious, all that is beautiful, all that is 
noble, in the earth, in the sky, in the 
sea, in the works of genius, in the 
minds and souls of men and offer it 
to Christ to show my love.” 


The Catholic Church prescribes a 
solemn ritual and an impressive wor- 
ship which draws men from earthly 
things and awakens in them the 
thought of higher things, and every- 
thing in that worship has a meaning 
and a lesson. Our Catholic worship is 
an open book which anyone can read. 
That book is open at all times in the 
Catholic Church and if we keep our 
eyes upon it with loving attention we 
shall learn always to give greater and 
more perfect glory and honor to God 
when we come to worship before His 
altar. 
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SLDGCLANCES 





By the Bystander 





NE of the questions that 

Mike Wallace, well-known 
television interviewer of famous 
persons, would like to put to Pope 
Pius XII if he could interview 
him on one of his programs, is 
this: “Am I doomed to go to hell 
when I die because I am not a 
Catholic?” We are sure that no 
Catholic in the world could give 
as complete and intellectually sat- 
isfying an answer to this question 
as could the Holy Father, with his 
wisdom, his understanding and his 
saintliness of life. Indeed, if one 
were to take the trouble to ex- 
amine all the hundreds of speech- 
es, allocutions and public pro- 
nouncements the Holy Father has 
given to the world, one would 
find his answer to the question. 
It would not be a simple answer 
like yes or no, because the ques- 
tion is not a simple question. It 
leaves out much that must be 
known about the questioner be- 
fore anyone short of God can give 
even an opinion about the state of 
his soul. But since the question is 
often asked in the same simple 
manner in which it is put by 
Mike Wallace, ali Catholics, and 
not merely the Holy Father, 
should be able to state and ex- 
plain the principles out of which 
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Are All Non-Catholics Lost? 


an answer could be drawn. Those 
principles will be the following. 


1. Catholics believe that every 
human being who is condemned 
to hell at death has only himself 
to blame. He is condemned be- 
cause he chose by serious sin to 
make an enemy out of God. 

Another way of saying this is 
that God predestines no human 
being for hell; on the contrary, 
He actively desires the salvation 
of every man and woman whom 
He creates. 


It is not forgotten here that 
God’s help and grace are neces- 
sary to man, if he is to save him- 
self from hell. But such help and 
grace are never withheld from in- 
dividuals to the extent that it can 
be said that they were not really 
responsible for their being lost. 
A man goes to hell because he de- 
cides to go there, by the manner 
of his living on earth. 


2. Catholics believe that there 
is one true religion through which 
God intends all men to be saved, 
and that all other religions are in 
some way erroneous or false. 

This is simply an application of 
the famous principle of contradic- 
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tion, according to which a propo- 
sition or a set of propositions such 
as make up a religion cannot be 
true and not true at the same 
time. One religion among the 
many that flourish among men, 
must be the complete truth as set 
forth by God to man. Other re- 
ligions that deny essential parts of 
that complete truth, or the whole 
of it, cannot be true. Religions 
that contradict each other on 
points of essential doctrine or 
moral teaching cannot be true at 
the same time. One of them is true 
and the other is erroneous or 
false. Whatever religion a man 
belongs to, he must be able to say 
of it, if he is ever to be saved by 
it, “this is the one and only true 
religion.” 


3. Catholics believe that they 
possess the one and only true re- 
ligion, and they know that they 
can present scientific, intellectual, 
historical and Scriptural argu- 
ments to support their own con- 
viction and to make the truth they 
hold known as the truth to others. 

To some, this statement will 
smack of arrogance. But before 
the actual accusation of arrogance 
is made, let this be considered: 
Catholics look upon religion as a 
matter of science, of scientific 
knowledge, just as arithmetic and 
geometry and physics and biology 
are sciences. By that we mean that 
Catholics, always assuming the 
ready help and grace of God to be 
necessary for the acceptance and 
practice of the true religion, look 
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upon religion as consisting of ob- 
jective, necessary, unchangeable 
truths placed within the grasp of 
the human mind by God. Even 
the mysteries contained in the 
true religion are accepted only on 
an intellectual and _ scientific 
ground. 


Is a professor of arithmetic ar- 
rogant because he tells his class 
that he can prove to them that 
9 x 9 = 81? Or because he tells 
them he can prove to them that 
the answers in the back of their 
textbook to complicated problems 
in the front are the only right 
answers? Is a professor of biology 
arrogant because he states that he 
can prove by recourse to a mic- 
roscope that cells divide and thus 
cause the growth of the organism 
to which they belong? 

So, for Catholics, religion is no 
more a purely emotional thing, or 
an unintellectual or anti-intel- 
lectual thing, than is arithmetic 
or biology. It is a system of truths 
that can be probed, analyzed, 
tested, proved. They have probed, 
analyzed, tested, proved the truths 
they hold, and thus call them the 
one and only true religion. 


4. Catholics believe that it is 
possible for individuals, through 
no fault of their own, never to 
come face to face with the intel- 
lectual arguments for the truth of 
the Catholic religion, and thus 
never in their lives to be conscious 
of the obligation of embracing it 
as the true religion. 
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Since only through his own 
fault can anyone be lost, and 
since an unknown obligation is 
never a binding obligation in the 
sight of God, it is evident that a 
person will not be lost solely be- 
cause he did not embrace the 
Catholic religion as such. 


That there are persons who 
never come face to face with the 
cogent arguments for the truth of 
the Catholic religion is clear from 
experience. Take an extreme case. 
A boy of ten dies. He has been 
brought up in a Christian religion 
other than Catholic. He has heard 
from his instructors nothing but 
arguments against the truth of the 
Catholic religion. He has been in- 
stilled with a great loyalty to the 
religion of his parents. He has 
not had any opportunity to make 
comparisons, or even to ask ques- 
tions, about different religions. 
Surely this boy is not condemned 
by God because he did not be- 
come a Catholic. 

There are adults who have been 
equally insulated against a correct 
knowledge of the Catholic reli- 
gion. All their lives have been 
spent within a tight circle of 
friends and acquaintances who 
thought and spoke as they did. 
They have accepted without ques- 
tion or doubt traditional misrep- 
resentations of the Catholic reli- 
gion. Instead of feeling any obli- 
gation toward that religion, their 
misinformed consciences tell them 
they must resist the Catholic reli- 
gion. Their sincerity cannot be 
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questioned. Their failure to be- 
come Catholics can never be the 
sole ground of their condemna- 
tion by God. 


5. Catholics believe that all hu- 
man beings have the obligation of 
knowing, loving and serving God 
to the best of their ability and 
knowledge, and that they offend 
God and risk the loss of their 
souls only when they do some- 
thing contrary to the recognized 
will and commands of God. 


It is difficult to see how they 
who refuse to recognize the very 
existence of God can be saved 
from hell. St. Paul says that the 
visible things of creation speak so 
eloquently of Him, of His powers 
and His glory, that they who deny 
Him are among the depraved and 
the lost. (Romans, 1:18-32) 


All who recognize the existence 
of a God Who made them, must 
also recognize a number of basic 
duties that they owe to Him. 
Above all, all who have had ac- 
cess to the proofs for the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, must recognize the 
obligation to obey and love Him. 
All who have serious doubts 
about what God wants them to 
do, or what Christ commands, 
have an obligation to seek a solu- 
tion to their doubts in study, con- 
sultation and prayer. 

It is when a person recognizes 
a serious duty or command im- 
posed by God or by the Son of 
God made man, and deliberately 
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disregards it and acts contrary to 
it, that he renders himself deserv- 
ing of condemnation. It is when 
a person has serious doubts about 
whether he is doing the right 
thing, or practicing the right re- 
ligion, and yet slothfully or 
maliciously refuses to inform 
himself properly, that he risks 
God’s eternal wrath. 


6. Catholics believe _ that, 
though they themselves are con- 
vinced by intellectual arguments 
that they have the one true reli- 
gion, many sincere, God-fearing, 
God-loving, God-serving non- 
Catholics will be saved on these 
grounds: 1) that they never had 
an adequate opportunity to know 
the one true religion; 2) that they 
never violated a serious obligation 
that they recognized as imposed 
on them by God, and were will- 
ing at any time to do anything 
that God might command them at 
any cost to themselves; 3) that, if 
they did violate any serious com- 
mand of God, they sincerely re- 
pented out of love of God before 
death. 


This is a direct application of 
the first simple principle stated in 
this explanation, namely, that 
only through his own fault is any- 
body ever lost. Many converts to 
the Catholic faith know, with a 
certainty born of day-to-day living 
with their non-Catholic parents, 
that the latter fulfilled the three 
conditions set down here to the 
letter. Therefore they have no 
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reason to fear that their parents 
were lost. 


7. Catholics believe that, while 
it is possible for persons who nev- 
er get to know the Catholic reli- 
gion as the true religion to be 
saved, it is difficult in that state 
to avoid acting contrary to con- 
science and to God’s known will, 
and thus risking the loss of one’s 
soul. Therefore they are conscious 
of the obligation to make known 
the truth of the Catholic religion, 
and to help others to grasp it, and 
embrace it, and follow it. 


On the one hand, right-think- 
ing Catholics never pass judgment 
on non-Catholics, as if they had 
sufficient knowledge or authority 
to determine whether their non- 
Catholic neighbors were deserv- 
ing of love or hatred in the eyes 
of God. Right-thinking Catholics 
do bewail the fact that many Cath- 
olics, who profess to have the one 
true religion, live notoriously evil 
lives, to the scandal of non-Cath- 
olics who are conscientious and 
God-fearing. 

On the other hand, good Cath- 
olics cannot be without a great 
zeal to make the truth they pos- 
sess known to all their fellow 
men. If Christ founded one reli- 
gion for the salvation of all, He 
wanted it to be made known to 
all; He commanded it to be made 
known in the words: “Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” If 
Christ founded one religion, as 
Catholics believe, and that the 
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Catholic religion, as Catholics be- and obligations; but that very 
lieve, then it is in that religion freedom can become the snare 
that all men will find all the and the delusion that will result 
means devised by God to make in resistance to God and the loss 
easy the saving of their souls. of the soul. Catholics want all 
men to be saved, not merely a 
Outside of that religion life few; therefore they want all to 
may sometimes seem easier, less have the full means of salvation 
burdened with specific commands prepared for them by Christ. 





EULOGY 


The newspapers published in the “Wild West” some fifty years ago were 


nothing if not original in their recording of deaths. Here is the obituary notice 
of one Jake Moffat: 


h JAKE MOFFAT GONE SKYWARD. q 


As we feared on hearing that two doctors had been called in, the life of 
our esteemed fellow citizen Jake Moffat ebbed out on Wednesday last, just 
after we had gone to press. Jake was every inch a scholar and a gentleman, 
upright in all his dealings, unimpeachable in character, and ran the Front 
Street Saloon in the very toniest style consistent with order. Jake never fully 
recovered from the year he spent in the county jail at the time of the Ryan- 
Sternberg fracas. His health was shattered, and he leaves a sorrowing widow 
and nary an enemy. 





ESCAPE OR ENTERTAINMENT? 


There is a great need for entertainment in our modern complicated world 
where tension of mind is constant. There is need to relax and rest. There is, 
however, a danger. It is that the desire for entertainment and for sport will 
altogether exceed proportion and that the whole purpose of living may be- 
come, for many, the increasing of leisure hours and the filling of them with 
entertainment of the escapist variety. This exaggerated escapism is, in fact, 
one of the growing trends of modern life. It is the result of lack of ideals, 
coupled with a defeatism caused by the constant threat of war against which 
so many find themselves incapable of doing anything positive. It is an expres- 
sion of the old spirit of “eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” It is 
the spirit of pagan Rome in its days of decadence, the spirit that was moved 
only by two desires, to eat and to play. 

The Southern Cross 
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Problems 
of 


Professional People 


Teachers, Give More Homework! 


ROBLEM: As an older teacher in a 
P public high school, I am dismayed at 
the present-day attitude toward homework 
for pupils. The students are definitely un- 
willing to give much time to study at 
home; and many of the teachers have 
yielded to this attitude of the students, 
either because they feel they cannot do 
anything about it or because they enter- 
tain the idea that it is not good to force 
this type of work on the pupils. What 
do you believe is the solution of this 
problem? 


OLUTION: I believe that in recent 

years the standards of education in 
the United States have been appallingly 
lowered, especially in the elementary and 
high schools. Within the past few months 
our citizens have become painfully aware 
that the Soviet government is producing 
better results in the education of Russian 
boys and girls, particularly in the field of 
physical science, than we are giving 
American youth in the same grades. The 
obvious conclusion is that we should im- 
prove our educational system and pro- 
vide our young folks with a better intel- 
lectual training than we have been giv- 
ing in recent years. 

This does not mean that we should 
center our educational program about 
the physical sciences and concern ourselves 
mainly with knowledge about the making 
of bombs and missiles of war. The phy- 
sical sciences must, indeed, be a part of 
our program; and there is no reason to 
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believe that our American youth are in- 
ferior to young folks of the same age in 
any foreign land in the ability to grasp 
these sciences. But the proper training of 
the mind involves much more than pro- 
ficiency in physical sciences. Such branch- 
es as history, literature, languages, and 
above all a scientific course in religion 
should be regarded as essential to a com- 
plete education, and unless the coming 
generation receives adequate instruction in 
these branches, they will not be truly 
educated men and women. 

But this requires effort on the part of 
both teachers and pupils. Our boys and 
girls should realize that only through per- 
severing diligence will they obtain knowl- 
edge. This has been the chief weak spot 
in American education in recent times. 
There has been too much interest in so- 
cial and recreational activities, and the 
spirit of study has suffered considerably. 
Parents are largely to blame. They will 
allow their sons and daughters to waste 
precious hours in looking at TV, or going 
to shows and dances, when they should be 
studying their lessons. In many American 
homes it is the usual thing nowadays for 
boys and girls of high school age to be 
out of the house almost every night of 
the week. Why cannot parents understand 
that it is their duty to keep their boys 
and girls at home and insist that they do 
some studying except for the occasional 
evening of recreation elsewhere? 

Teachers, too, must do their part, and 
not yield to the attitude of futility, de- 
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scribed by the questioner. For example, These suggestions may seem somewhat 
in high school grades two or three hours radical. It is true, they would call for 
of homework should be expected of the radical changes in some schools and in 
pupils every evening. It is weakness to some homes. But if we wish to restore 
give in to the protests of the pupils. If American education to the place of em- 

they will not study they should be drop-__inence it once enjoyed, we must take rad- 
ped from school, or made to repeat the ical measures. If all the teachers of our 
school year. If they are intellectually in- land, both in public and in private and in 
capable of keeping up with the class, they parochial schools took a firm stand in 

should not be allowed to remain in it, this matter, educational standards would 

| but should be put in special classes ad- improve considerably in a short time. 

| justed to their ability, or told to leave the 

schools. At any rate, they should not be Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 

| permitted to act as a drag on the nor- S.T.D., LL.D., 

mal and willing pupils. Catholic University of America 





THE MARKS OF TRUTH 

The more we compare the Catholic Church with the other religions, her 
rivals, even where she most resembles them, the more shall we see in her a 
something that marks her off from them. The others are like vague attempts 
at a forgotten tune; she is like the tune itself which is recognized the moment 
it is heard, and which has been so near to us all the time, though so immeas- 
| urably far away from us. The Catholic Church is the only dogmatic religion 
| that has seen what dogmatism really implies and what will in the long run 
| be demanded of it, and she contains in herself all appliances for meeting those 
demands. She alone has seen if there is to be an infallible voice in the world, 
that this voice must be a living one, as capable of speaking now as ever it 
was in the past, and that as the world’s capabilities for knowledge grow, the 
teacher must be always able to unfold to it a fuller teaching. The Catholic 
Church is the only historical religion that can conceivably thus adapt herself 
to the wants of the present day, without virtually ceasing to be herself. It is 
the only religion that can keep its identity without losing its life, and keep 
its life without losing its identity; that can enlarge its teachings without chang- 
ing them; that can be always the same and yet always developing. 


William Mallock 





PURPOSE OF LEISURE 

Leisure is not necessarily inactivity. Its purpose is to equip men better 
spiritually as well as physically for the living of their life in a more human 
and a more Christian manner. Men utilize leisure best who use it in thought, 
in useful reading, in prayer and in quiet activities that do not tire but give the 
mind that rest and that opportunity of reviewing their daily life that is so 
necessary in the rush of modern life. Leisure should be full, not empty. It 
should be more a preparation for life than an escape from it. 


The Southern Cross 
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The BODY in the 
BASEMENT 


You may draw your own conclusions as to the possibility 
of an explanation for the strange events narrated in this 
story. That such things can and do occur is beyond doubt. 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


I AM a priest. Before I became a 

priest I was a doctor. It was dur- 
ing my first years of practicing med- 
icine that I met a girl, fell deeply in 
love with her and almost married her. 
It was strange that I never succeeded 
in learning much about her back- 
ground: where she came from, who 
were her parents and so forth. All I 
knew was that she was as decidedly 
in love with me as I was with her. I 
also knew that she was the loveliest 
girl whom I had ever met and that 
it would be next to impossible for me 
to live without her. 

And then I found out that she was 
already married. 

I must confess that this news was 
as great a shock to me as would have 
been the news of her death. For 
months I could not get back to work. 
She pleaded with me not to abandon 
her, to go off with her either with or 
without the blessing of a judge or a 
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minister. She said that she would die 
if I left her. 

The struggle I went through was 
of such violence that I cannot begin 
to describe it. We had a final scene, 
a terrible scene. My only resort 
was flight. But before I departed I 
made a promise that I would never 
forget her in my prayers before God, 
and I added a kind of prophecy that 
some day we would meet again and 
that when we did, I would be able to 
help her as I was unable to help her 
now. 

I never saw her again. I heard of 
her on several occasions — she was 
out on the West Coast — she had 
married again, she had left her faith 
completely. But I did not meet her or 
speak to her. And the years went on. 

Now I am a priest. There has not 
been a morning when I said Mass 
during the past twenty-five years that 
I did not mention this girl’s name, 
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Mary, along with the names of my 
mother and father. During all those 
years my prayers seemed to go un- 
answered. But God has His ways. 
Only too well was I to learn that at 
the end. 

For two decades I have been teach- 
ing philosophy in a mid-western ma- 
jor seminary. During the week I give 
my lectures to my classes and over 
the week end I drive out to a parish 
nearby or relatively far away to help 
a pastor who cannot do all of the 
work of the parish alone or to take 
the place of a pastor who is away and 
will not be back in time for Saturday 
confessions and Sunday Masses. 

The latter was the case in my most 
recent assignment — a country par- 
ish in northwestern Minnesota, whose 
pastor had been taken suddenly ill 
and carried off to a hospital a hun- 
dred miles away. I was to take care 
of the parish Friday evening, Satur- 
day and Sunday. I would return to 
my classes on Monday. 


BLIZZARD was beginning to 

gain momentum as I got un- 
der way. It grew worse as I drove 
along. Few places in the country can 
boast of more furious winter storms 
than northwestern Minnesota. The 
winds of these storms seem almost 
alive, at one moment wailing and 
moaning as though in pain, and the 
next moment screaming and crying 
as though mad with grief and anger. 
They sigh and scold and whistle and 
whisper. In fact, every sound that is 
the property of the human voice is 
duplicated by the snow-laden, blind- 
ing, freezing gales that come pound- 
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ing across the prairies of the Dakotas 
for a rendezvous just under Canada 
in upper Minnesota. 

It was fortunate that I arrived at 
my destination when I did. Already 
it was beginning to get dark. An hour 
later might have found me out on the 
highway in serious trouble. Thank 
God, I said to myself, that I had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the security of the 
rectory. I parked my car in the empty 
garage and ran as fast as the attack- 
ing wind would allow me for the 
nearest door. It was the back door 
of the house. I did not pause to 
knock. I opened the door and rushed 
in, carrying with me a veritable land- 
slide of snow. 


Momentarily blinded by the snow 

and the wind I was unable to make 
out what kind of room I was in or 
any of the objects that made up its 
furnishings. Gradually my eyes came 
back to normal. The first thing that 
I saw was a man, dressed in somber 
black, standing silent in the middle of 
the room. He made no effort to help 
me remove my coat or to brush off 
the snow that clung to me. He waited 
until I had done these services my- 
self. Then he spoke. His first words 
explained the reason for his funereal 
black. ; 
“I am the local undertaker,” he 
said. “I came here to the rectory to be 
sure to catch you before you retired 
so that you would know about the 
body in the basement.” 

Did I hear the man aright? “Body 
in the basement?” I asked. “In the 
basement of the rectory? How come? 
Whose body?” 
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Yes, I had heard aright. The story 
unfolded. The woman, whose body 
was in the basement, had died the 
night before. The pastor of the parish 
had been spoken to about the burial. 
But then the pastor of the parish had 
taken sick before the final arrange- 
ments could be made. It wasn’t 
known that there’d be another priest 
to take the pastor’s place so soon. So, 
that morning, Friday, he, the under- 
taker, had tried to bury the woman 
in the parish cemetery which was 
right next to the church. 


“Why so soon?” I asked. “If she 
died last night and you intended to 
bury her this morning, she would al- 
most be warm when you put her in 
the ground. Why the haste? Why no 
wake, no Mass, no prayers?” 

“The woman had been a shiftless 
individual,” answered the undertaker, 
“dirty and ragged in her person and 
appearance, a confirmed drunkard; in 
short, a misfit member of the human 
race. Who would there be to mourn 
for her if a customary wake were 
held? She had no relatives She could 
claim no friends. She wouldn’t have 
wanted any more attention than she 
was getting if she were in a position 
down there in the basement to ex- 
press a preference.” 

“But don’t you think that a Mass 
ought to be said for her soul even 
though there was nobody present at 
it except herself and the priest who 
said it? I mean, it just doesn’t seem 
right to bury a human being like an 
animal.” 

“She wouldn’t have wanted any 
Mass. She died as she lived. The doc- 
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tor said it was a heart attack. They 
found her dead on the floor of her 
shack in a stand of trees outside of 
town. She had no sacraments, no 
priest, no prayers. She had nothing. 
Why bring her into a church if she 
had no desire to be brought into a 
church? The priest of the parish said 
that that was the way she was to be 
buried. I furnished her with a coffin 
for the shelter of her body. And I 
intended to bury her just as the priest 
said. But when I came to do it, I 
found that it was impossible.” 
“Why?” 


“The weather had been so cold for 
so long a time that the ground had 
become as hard as concrete. Even a 
pickaxe couldn’t make a dent. And 
the blizzard was blowing so hard that 
the grave diggers quit work. What was 
I to do? There was my hearse at the 
gate of the cemetery and the body in 
it ready to be buried. But no grave. 
I couldn’t take the body back to my 
place because the storm might last a 
week. And I couldn’t keep it in the 
hearse. Then I thought of the rectory 
cellar. 


“On the side of the rectory facing 
the graveyard there is one of those 
old-fashioned basement stairways on 
the top of which are slanting doors 
that open upward and outward from 
the middle. There is no heat in the 
basement. It is ice-cold from front to 
back. I thought that that would be an 
ideal place to keep the body until it 
could be buried. I believe that the 
same thing had been done years be- 
fore on a similar occasion. 
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“So, we carried the coffin into the 
basement and left it on the floor. In 
the morning I'll be back with a neigh- 
bor farmer from up the road, and 
we'll blast out a grave with dynamite. 
This farmer is an expert with dyna- 
mite. I hope that you are not angry 
because I turned your house into a 
morgue.” 


“Of course not,” I responded. “I 
have no fear of corpses in or out of 
basements. But how about you? Do 
you feel safe in going out in this 
storm? Shouldn’t you stay here in the 
rectory for the night?” 

“No, I can’t. I have all the ar- 
rangements made to stay with the 
farmer. I'll be O.K. The house is 
straight down the highway. I'll make 
it.” With that he bundled up tightly, 
bent down to buck the wind head-on 
and disappeared into the dark and 
the swirling snow. 


O sooner had he gone than the 

storm fell upon the house with 
a fury unreached until then. The rec- 
tory was old to begin with and poorly 
put together. The boards on the walls 
and floors were thin and loosely fas- 
tened in their places. Doors were not 
hung straight. Window panes were 
rattly. The winds made their attack 
on all these imperfections at the same 
time. Windows rattled, boards sighed 
exactly as though a group of people 
were walking over them, and doors 
gave off noises like the knocking of 
human knuckles upon them. To top 
it all off, in one sudden and fierce 
blast of power that sounded like a 
thunderclap, the storm swooped down 
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upon the house — and the lights 
went out. I found myself in total 
darkness. 


I should have been afraid in view 
of the fact that the dead woman in 
the basement lay directly beneath the 
chair in which I was sitting when the 
lights went out. I was afraid. I had 
dissected many cadavers and should 
not have allowed one more to disturb 
me even though I was alone with it 
in a pitch-black house. But it did 
disturb me. There is no point in my 
denying it. 


Fortunately I had brought along 
with me a flashlight. I felt my way 
to my satchel, took out the flashlight 
and began a search for a candle. My 
search was soon rewarded. The rem- 
nants of a thick Easter candle stood 
on the mantlepiece — enough of the 
remnants to last me through the night. 
I lit the candle, put it alongside my 
chair and once more sat down to say 
my breviary. 


My prayers were finished about 
eleven o'clock. I closed the book. 
There was a lull in the blowing of the 
wind. I was about to proceed to the 
icebox in the kitchen for something 
to eat when I heard. the voice. It 
seemed to be coming from afar off. 
And it held a note of great urgency. 
It was a human voice. I listened 
more closely. It was a woman’s voice. 
For a moment I stopped breathing. 
Where was it coming from? What 
was it saying? And then I knew. It 
was coming from right beneath me 
— from the basement where lay the 
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dead woman in her coffin! And its 
words were, “Let me out of here! Let 
me out of here!” 

I was sure now that I was afraid. 
Was I to become involved with the 
supernatural? With the world of spir- 
its? What was down there in the base- 
ment? A chill came over me. But 
chill or no chill, it was my duty to 
investigate. 


I put on my overcoat, my scarf, 
my gloves and hat. In one hand I 
carried a bottle of holy water and the 
ritual. In the other hand I held the 
candle. So armed and with a prayer 
on my lips I began my descent. The 
coffin was in the middle of a low- 
slung raftered room, surrounded by 
the accumulated trash of many years. 
I approached it cautiously. 


HE voice that I had heard up- 

stairs was now silent. But the 
closer I came to the coffin, the more 
it seemed to me that a noise was es- 
caping from a spot in the general 
area of the front part of the lid, a 
noise not unlike the scratching of 
fingernails over the surface of a piece 
of wood. I looked around for a tool 
of some kind to remove the lid. On a 
bench over in a corner I found a 
large screwdriver. I put down my 
candle, secured the screwdriver and 
guickly, lest my nerve depart from 
me entirely, pried open the top of the 
coffin. 

It was unnecessary for me to lift 
the lid from its place once I had pried 
it loose. Unseen hands pushed it 
away and sent it clattering to the 
floor. And there, before my very 
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eyes, the body of a woman sat up, 
her eyes opened wide and she spoke.. 
The moment the first word was ut- 
tered, the moment my eyes beheld 
her, I knew who she was. My heart 
seemed to stop beating in my body.. 
The woman was my Mary, the girl 
whom I almost married, the girl 
whom I said that I would meet again 
and whom I was certain I would be 
able to help. Her body was worn and 
wasted almost beyond recognition. 
There was hardly anything left to it 
but skin and bone. But life was pres- 
ent, I was sure of that. Her being 
alive may have been due to supernat- 
ural agencies. It must have been due 
to supernatural agencies. How else 
could the phenomenon be explained? 
Whatever the explanation, there she 
was, sitting up before me. 

For a reason I cannot understand, 
all fear left me. I put my hand over 
the hands that I had held so often 
when I was a young man in the world. 
They were not cold as in death. They 
were rough and wrinkled but warm 
with the life that was in them. 


She called out my name. I said 
simply, “Mary!” She went on. “You 
told me years ago that always 
throughout your life you would speak 
of me to God, that someday we would 
meet again, that when we did you 
would help me even as you were un- 
able to help me then when I needed 
you so badly. Well, now you have 
your chance to help me. I know that 
you are a priest. Hear my confes- 
sion.” 

She folded her hands, leaned 
against the back of the coffin and 
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began, “Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned.” Through all the sordid and 
sinful adventures of the past she led 
me — down the path of the broken 
commandments, through the tragedies 
cf a thousand despairs, into the poi- 
soned areas of satanic arrogance and 
pride. She skipped nothing. Never in 
all the years of my priesthood had I 
heard so thorough a confession. And 
never had I witnessed such sorrow. 
Tears poured from her eyes and flow- 
ed down her withered cheeks. The 
words of her act of contrition were 
said as though they were drawn from 
the very bottom of the heart. 


I said nothing when she finished. 
I only raised my hand and gave the 
absolution. “Ego te absolvo a peccatis 
tuis — I absolve you from your sins.” 
And then, “God bless you.” The con- 
fession was over. Sweat stood out on 
my brow. 


The moment I said, “God bless 
you,” the strangest thing of all hap- 
pened. “Thank you, Father,’ she 
said. And then she called me again by 
name, lingering over it lovingly, ca- 
ressing it, as though she were loath 
to let it go. But even as she did so, 
her eyes began to close and her body 
to slump down once more into the 
coffin. 


In fascination and by the flickering 
light of the candle I saw the pallor 
of death come over her face and the 
stiffness of death take command of 
her limbs. Her breathing stopped. 
Her body seemed to shrink and 
shrivel up. I felt like a doctor signing 
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the death certificate of a total stran- 
ger. I knew that she was dead. I also 
knew that a moment before she had 
been alive. But without a doubt now 
she was gone. Her soul was before 
God. Her body was ready for the 
grave. 


OR a long moment I stood there 

not moving, hardly breathing. 
Then I rested my hand on her fore- 
head and imparted a final blessing, 
after which I retrieved the cover of 
the coffin and put it in its proper 
place. It is impossible to describe my 
feelings at that moment. I was cer- 
tain that God had walked through 
that cellar as once upon a time He 
had stood outside the tomb of Laza- 
rus and cried out, “Lazarus, come 
forth.” Was it possible for a miracle 
to happen in the twentieth century 
that had happened in the first? Yes, 
I knew that it was possible. Was it 
possible for the prayers of a man, by 
no means a holy man, even though 
he was a priest, to be heard by God 
in heaven and to be answered by an 
act that demanded divine interven- 
tion? I knew that it was possible. As 
sure as I was that I lived, I was sure 
that the girl whom I had known so 
many years before and for whom I 
had said so many prayers was eternal- 
ly safe. 


I knelt down alongside the coffin 
and prayed in thanksgiving. The cold 
did not touch me. I hardly heard the 
howling of the wind. How long I re- 
mained there I do not know. But fi- 
nally the cold began to penetrate my 
flesh and bones so deeply that I could 
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Stand it no longer. I took my candle 
and returned upstairs. 

The next morning I had hardly 
finished Mass when the undertaker 
and his friend arrived. The storm had 
abated sufficiently to allow them to 
work on the grave. 

“Father,” asked the undertaker, 
“did anything happen during the 
night?” 

“Not much,” I answered. “How- 
ever, in spite of the storm I had a 
guest. Nobody you would know. A 


person who had been a close friend 
of mine years ago. But she couldn’t 
stay. In fact she was here only a few 
minutes. She’s gone now. I don’t 
think that she’ll be back.” 

“That is strange. I wonder where 
she came from and where she went 
in this kind of weather. Oh, well! 
We'd better get to work.” 


He led his friend to the cemetery. 
They began their work of digging a 
grave. 





FOR THIS WE HUNGER 

When Christ spoke to the people about His leadership and concern for 
them, He said, “I am the Good Shepherd. I know mine and mine know Me.” 
Could man’s longing for leadership be more perfectly answered? Every child 
who has ever stood before a parent, every man who has ever stood before a 
judge, every worker called up “on the carpet” has prayed in his heart for 
mutual love and respect to flow between the man who stood over him and 
himself. As we enter such judgment chambers we dread to be met by a stony 
impersonal stare, or by the artificial smile of the hireling. We desire neither 
sickening back-slapping nor push button justice. For this we hunger (whether 
we know it or not): the justice and mercy of God. In Him alone we will find 
this desire more than satisfied. 





THEY DIDN’T GIVE UP! 

When Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink at the age of seventeen was given 
a voice trial before the director of the Imperial Opera in Vienna, she was 
told: “Learn to be a dressmaker or something like that. An opera singer? 
Never in this world!” 

A publisher, rejecting one of Louisa May Alcott’s stories advised: “Stick 
to teaching; you can’t write.” 

When George Westinghouse, inventor of air-brakes for trains, approached 
railway experts with his plans, they pronounced the whole idea unsound and 
nonsensical. 

To obtain money for groceries while he struggled with the problems of 
vulcanization, Charles Goodyear had to sell his children’s school books. 

Cyrus W. Field crossed the Atlantic more than 40 times, trying to interest 
scientists in his transatlantic cable. 

Young People’s Messenger 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Improper Conduct at Parties of Married People 


ROBLEM; We belong to a group of 

Catholic married people who get to- 
gether quite often for parties. All are prac- 
ticing Catholics, in the sense that they 
would not miss Mass on Sunday; they be- 
long to parish organizations of one kind 
or another; they support the parish well. 
But sometimes I wonder about some of 
the things that go on at these parties. For 
example, there is always plenty of drink- 
ing at these parties, and, after three or 
four drinks, tongues are loosened and sug- 
gestive remarks follow. Also, they seem 
to have no inhibitions about kissing one 
another’s husbands and wives. This does 
not happen too often, but you can count 
on it to happen at any party during the 
holiday season. Someone starts the mistle- 
toe routine, and before the evening is over 
everyone is supposed to have kissed every- 
one else’s partner. Are these things wrong 
in themselves, or are they just wrong if 
you have evil intentions? 


OLUTION: There are indeed external 
standards of Christian conduct that 
all married people must try to live up to, 
and if a certain couple find themselves 
part of a group in which the standards are 
often forgotten or lowered, they should do 
everything in their power to offset the 
evil. This will not usually be accomplished 
by preaching sermons or by open rebukes, 
but rather by the powerful effect of lead- 
ership in good example. 
Excessive drinking, even though it does 
not go to the extreme of complete intox- 
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ication, but to the point of relaxing some 
individuals’ sense of moral values, must 
always be looked upon as an evil thing, 
and as something which, in the course of 
time, will lead to greater and greater evil 
consequences. Members of a group of 
friends who realize this should limit them- 
selves definitely in their own drinking; 
sometimes attend a party at which they 
do not drink at all, on the simple plea 
that they have given it up for a while, 
either as a mortification, or as a means 
of reducing. When they are hosts to the 
group, they should serve the drinks them- 
selves, well-spaced, and not just place 
abundant liquor in the midst of the gath- 
ering. 

There is absolutely no place, in gath- 
erings of conscientious Catholics, for sug- 
gestive remarks, obscene stories, joking 
references to sexual matters. An attitude 
of silent and pained indifference to such 
conversation will very often be sufficient 
to make those who indulge in it realize 
that their humor is falling flat on its face. 
If anyone in a Catholic group goes so far 
as to defend this sort of thing, then a con- 
scientious listener should speak up and 
bluntly say it’s wrong and that he wants 
no part of it. St. Paul said, “Let not ob- 
scene speech be so much as named among 
you.” This command is as much a test of 
a Catholic’s good standing as his going to 
Mass every Sunday. 

In regard to promiscuous kissing and 
embracing among married folk, no one 
can say that these things are free from 
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danger. We do not say that a quick peck 
on the cheek or forehead is anything 
wrong or dangerous; nor that perfunctory 
greeting kisses, such as are customary in 
some circles, need lead to any bad 
thoughts or desires. But in the midst of a 
party, when some who are there have 
drunk more than is good for them, kiss- 
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ing, mugging, embracing, become real 
dangers and are completely out of place 
among Catholics. Those who are sincere 
in their love of God and desire to avoid 
sin should take no part in such carryings 
on, even at the price of being ridiculed 
as “pious” or “scrupulous” or “joy-kill- 
ers.” 


of FRICTION 


Winners and Losers 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


John J.: Occasionally three friends and 
myself get together for a friendly game of 
poker. We don’t play for high stakes, but 
one of the boys, Jim X. is a poor loser, 
and he spoils it for the rest of us. If he 
loses a few hands in a row, he is likely to 
bang the table and sulk and even throw 
his cards on the floor. 


Jim X.: I realize I’m a hard loser, but 
part of the trouble is that John J. is such 
an obnoxious winner. We went through 
college together, and he was that way in 
all sports. He was good in whatever he 
did, and when he won, which was fre- 
quently, he seemed so smug and conceited 
about it that it often infuriated me. 


Comment: As usual in these areas of 
friction, there obviously are faults on both 
sides in this case. To be a consistent loser 
and to preserve one’s equanimity is not 
easy. A game is hardly worthwhile unless 
one plays to win, and if one continues to 
lose, there is bound to be a feeling of 
annoyance and chagrin. 

If this feeling is given free rein, the 
next step is to seek a scapegoat, and trans- 
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fer the blame for the loss somewhere 
else. One’s opponent cheated, or the game 
wasn’t played right, or one’s partner was 
to blame. Let these dark thoughts be 
nursed along, and there will ensue some 
outbreak of petulance or even minor vio- 
lence. 


What is needed here surely is patience 
and forbearance and charity. With these 
virtues games can be, as they should be, 
occasions of fun and relaxation. Without 
them, any game can be an unhappy ex- 
perience for all concerned. 

But what of the winner? Fortune has 
favored him, or perhaps he has won be- 
cause of his greater natural endowment 
of prowess and skill. But in the act of 
winning he too can cause much friction. 
He can do so if he is overbearing and 
boastful and vain. By common consent, 
people like their heroes to be humble, and 
this applies to all who win in any kind of 
game. 


Let both winner and loser work at de- 
veloping an attitude of unselfish consid- 
eration of the feelings of others. From 
this will come cheerfulness even in de- 
feat, and kindness when the game is won. 
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WHY 
WE 
NEED 
GOD 


What do you want from life? 
What are you seeking? Here are 
some directions for the great 
treasure-hunt that goes on day 
after day. 


A SMILING old Negro in the 
deep South was asked why he 
needed God. “I need the Lord,” he 
said, “because He gives me that nice, 
warm feeling all around inside.” 

In a train conversation a cocky 
GI was asked the same question. He 
pulled a pair of dice out of his pocket 
and sneered, “These are my god; 
they’re all I need.” 

One of the world’s great scholars 
centuries ago once asked himself why 
he needed God. Because away from 
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Him, he answered, there is no peace 
and quiet for the human heart. “You 
have made us for Yourself, O Lord, 
and our hearts will have no rest until 
they rest in Thee.” 

Do we need God merely to make 
us feel good, as the old Negro said? 
Can we take Him or leave Him like 
the GI? Wasn’t the scholar exaggerat- 
ing the need for God a little when he 
said that our hearts can have no rest 
without Him? The best way to dis- 
cover what we need and why we need 
it is to turn our gaze away from sur- 
face impressions, and look inward to 
the deep desires and aspirations of 
the soul. What is the object of this 
longing? Why is there in the soul un- 
easiness and vague dissatisfaction 
even while the body enjoys the com- 
forts and luxuries of life? 

* * * 

VERYONE is conscious of a 
strong driving force within him 
which craves, hungers, yearns for, 
rushes after happiness. We experi- 
ence it every day. This desire gets 
hold of something it likes, and it 
doesn’t want to give it up. It wants to 
hang on, to make it last. Baby cries 
when Mother stops humming to it 
and lays it in the cradle. Junior wish- 
es his merry-go-round ride would 
go on and on. The teen-ager is sad 
to see a good movie come to an end. 
Dad’s fishing trip is always too short. 

This strong hunger for happiness 
within us which never seems to be 
satisfied is characteristic of the spirit- 
ual faculty within us known as the 
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will. It seeks something that is last- 
ing, something that won’t end, some- 
thing unlimited or infinite. This drive 
and yearning for complete, everlasting 
happiness is deeply rooted in our 
nature. It is the moving force of our 
lives. It is the reason why we act. 


No man escapes from this devour- 
ing passion for happiness. The enthu- 
siastic and ambitious type who hur- 
ries through life in order to get things 
done, who plows through every dif- 
ficulty without flinching until he 
reaches his goal, keeps going because 
he hopes that there at the end of the 
road he will find happiness. The hap- 
py-go-lucky, cheerful, lighthearted 
person who hops from one thing to 
another and is fascinated by every- 
thing shiny and new, wonders if per- 
haps that next leap will not bring 
lasting happiness. The quiet, serious 
type who always looks as though he 
is thinking deep thoughts, is often 
sad and gloomy because his reflective 
mind doubts if this search for com- 
plete happiness will ever end. And 
finally the slow, easy-going fellow 
calmly plans all his movements so as 
. not to waste energy, because he hopes 
to find happiness in leisure and re- 
pose. Each type conducts his search 
in a different way because each has 
a completely different approach to 
life. Yet all basically are hunting, 
groping, yearning for one and the 
same thing: everlasting happiness. 

Some men try to satisfy their hun- 
ger by driving a Cadillac and sport- 
ing flashy clothes. Others, in the 
executive class, are sure happiness 
will come with their first million. Still 
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others feed this craving by seeking 
the applause, the nods, the forced 
smiles of men. Certain women feel 
positive that if they only had that 
gorgeous new Lily Dache hat, they 
couldn’t possibly want anything else 
out of life. Some try to quench their 
thirst for happiness by filling their 
lives with sex or liquor or dope. 

But Cadillacs and flashy clothes 
and money and applause and new 
hats and sex pleasure and the bottle 
and the “stick” soon grow stale. The 
joy they bring collapses because it is 
fake and empty and hollow. The will 
remains hungry for everlasting happi- 
ness. But nothing the world has to 
offer is everlasting. Only God is ever- 
lasting, only God is infinite, only God 
is eternal. Our will is made for God, 
and God alone can satisfy its hunger 
for happiness. 


W JERE - cil spying on our in- 

most thoughts and desires. 
Whenever the noise of the world is 
momentarily stilled, we can hear a 
voice that is constantly asking, 
“Why?” It wonders, it worries, it rea- 
sons, it searches, it is restless for 
truth. 

This desire for truth hidden deep 
in our soul stems from a wonderful 
faculty called the intellect. 

It is this desire for truth that leads 
us to read newspapers, magazines, 
books. It urges us to click on the 
radio or TV to catch the morning 
newscast. It makes the old folks wish 
they could have had more schooling. 
It makes gossipers pant for choice 
morsels of the “latest.” It drives the 
scientist on and on until he even for- 
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gets to eat in his feverish quest to find 
out why. It prompts Junior sitting 
next to Mama on the bus to point 
his little finger and scream, “Why 
does that man have such a big nose, 
Mama?” It is the very desire that is 
causing you to read this article: to 
find out why you need God. 


Notice how different individuals 
reveal this craving for truth each in 
bis own distinctive way, depending 
on his temperament. 


The enthusiastic person is a great 
concentrator. He brings his tremen- 
dous energy to bear on one problem 
and plugs away at it until it is solved. 
He is seeking truth. The lighthearted 
man’s quick mind hops from one 
problem to another constantly. He is 
not interested in depth of understand- 
ing, but in knowing a great variety of 
things. He is seeking truth. The quiet, 
serious fellow penetrates questions 
slowly and cautiously, looking for the 
causes and effects of things. He 
wants truth. And the easy-going per- 
son faces every situation with cool, 
sober judgment. He is concerned with 
finding the answer to the practical 
problems of everyday living. He too 
is searching for truth. 

Each temperament conducts the 
search in its own peculiar way, yet all 
of them are seeking the same object: 
truth. But the intellect does not have 
a satisfying meal when it is fed only 
one truth. Its appetite for truth is in- 
exhaustible. It wants the full truth, 
the whole truth about life. And so it 
continues to wonder, to worry, to 
reason, to search, to ask why. 
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UT if our intellect will not rest 
until it knows all truth, complete 
truth, infinite truth, it is seeking to 
know the infinite God Himself. Our 
mind is made for God, and God 
alone can quench its thirst for truth. 


Modern men have largely forgot- 
ten that their two highest powers, in- 
tellect and will, are craving for God. 
They are confused, puzzled, bewil- 
dered at this restlessness within them. 
That is one big reason why over half 
of all the hospital beds in America 
today are occupied not by victims of 
broken legs or tuberculosis or cancer 
or paralysis. Fifty-one percent of our 
hospital beds today are filled by 
mental patients! People are in a fog 
because they do not understand this 
yearning that pleads within them. 
People are trapped by their own rest- 
lessness and loneliness and fear. 


A man named Thoreau once 
wrote: “Most men live a life of quiet 
desperation.” He meant that though 
most people don’t despair with the 
problems of life so violently as to re- 
quire medical care, they do become 
frustrated and disgusted with this 
never-ending search for happiness 
that pushes them on day after day af- 
ter day. Once they’ve tasted all the 
fun and all the pleasures that the 
world can offer, and they realize that 
none of these has given them the 
lasting happiness that they were ex- 
pecting, they are bewildered and 
helpless in the face of the monster 
LIFE. And this is quiet despair. 

Their lives then degenerate into a 
monotonous, humdrum, restless exist- 
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ence. Why? Because they do not feed 
their minds the food for which they 
hunger . . . eternal thoughts and 
eternal desires. They don’t rise above 
the trifles and the trivialities and the 
puny cares of the passing day. They 
never look beyond the desk, the 
counter, the assembly line they work 
at; they are forever bound down to 
Monday morning’s wash, to the dirty 
dishes, to sweeping the kitchen floor. 
They never think “great thoughts, 
grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end.” They do not remember 
their need for God. 


O, that great scholar quoted at 

the beginning of this article 

was not exaggerating when he said 
that our hearts can have no rest with- 
cut God. If anyone found the answer 
to the riddle of life, surely he did, 
because besides being a scholar he 
was also a saint. His name? St. Au- 
gustine. Listen to his rapturous words 


describing why God for him was the 
supreme object of life’s search: 

“What do I love when I love Thee, 
O my God? Not bodily beauty, nor 
the splendor of time, nor the bright- 
ness of the light, so gladsome to our 
eyes, nor the sweet melody of varied 
songs, nor the fragrant smell of flow- 
ers, and ointments and spices, not 
manna and honey, not limbs pleasant 
to the embracements of flesh. None 
of these I love when I love my God; 
and yet I love a kind of light, and 
melody, and fragrance, and food, and 
cmbracement when I love my God, 
the light, melody, fragrance, food, 
embracement of my inner man: 
where there shines unto my soul what 
space cannot contain, and there 
sounds what time snatches not away, 
where there is a fragrance which no 
breeze disperses, where there is food 
which no eating diminishes, and 
where that clings which no satiety 
can sunder. This it is which I love 
when I love my God.” 





CASUAL APPROACH 

A woman driving the family car made a slight mistake one afternoon. The 
out-of-control car smashed through a fence and plunged into four feet of 
water. Driver wasn’t hurt, but the car was almost submerged. 

Problem: how to tell hot-tempered husband in a way to occasion minimum 
display of fireworks. She decided on the casual approach. 

“Dear,” she said that evening, when husband was well-fed and comfortable, 
“you know that quarrel we had last week . . . you snapped at me and told 
me to go jump in the lake. Remember? Well, I did it today.” 


“What?” 


“Yes, I did. Oh, and by the way, I took the car with me.” 


Wall Street Journal 





FRIEND 
For herein does a friend differ from a flatterer; the flatterer speaks to give 
pleasure, but the friend refrains from nothing, even that which gives pain. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Anonymous Letters 

®Very often individuals write to us asking 
for advice on a marriage case or on some 
intimate personal problem, not signing 
their name or giving their address, but 
asking us to publish the answer to their 
particular problem in THE LIGUORIAN. 
We cannot promise to give personally di- 
rected answers to such problems in our 
printed pages. Prudence must guide us in 
what is published, together with the pur- 
pose of helping many persons at the same 
time. If, however, any reader writes to ask 
for a solution to a personal moral prob- 
lem, we shall always write a personal let- 
ter in reply, provided the person gives his 
name and address; otherwise the letter- 
writing is wasted time and effort. 

The editors 


“I Became Desperate ... ” 

It is really amusing how we became 
acquainted with your fine publication. One 
of your Fathers spoke in the parish where 
my parents live and my father took the 
subscription “with the idea of passing the 
copies on to Helen.” Well, at the time, 
Helen (me!) was mildly amused. I felt 
that with all I had to do with the children, 
the house, business entertaining, etc., I 
simply did not have the time or the desire 
to hear about some virgin saint who won 
her heavenly reward by praying all day. 
That couldn’t possibly be an inspiration to 
me. One day when there wasn’t a POST 
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or a LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in the 
house, I became desperate enough to pick 
up your magazine and read. And read I 
did. And read, and read, and READ. It 
was great! True, some of the things I read 
I didn’t like, because they openly con- 
demned some of the little lax habits I had 
fallen into. But THE LIGUORIAN was 
the first Catholic magazine I had ever 
read which dealt squarely with the prob- 
lems of today. And that’s what the young 
parents of today need. I probably don’t 
need to tell you about the problems we 
are forced to come in contact with each 
day. Aside from the unending problems of 
marriage and in-laws and all related sub- 
jects, there are also the types of people 
we count as our business associates and 
friends. Naturally, it is unrealistic to think 
that your entire circle of friends can be 
made up of staunch Catholics. And, be- 
lieve me, we have been put on the pan and 
interrogated at length by just such friends 
and neighbors. It is such a valuable asset 
to be equipped with the weapons of truth 
and belief that your magazine is giving us. 
There are things which we believe and 
things which we do and things which we 
don’t do, but without the help of THE 
LIGUORIAN I’m afraid we would have 
been a little fuzzy on the WHY. Thanks 
to the missionary Father who spoke in my 
parents’ parish over a year ago! And I 
thank my good father, too, who took the 
subscription for my benefit, because I'm 
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sure it has made a positive instead of a 
negative Catholic out of me. 
La Mirada, Calif. Mrs. B. S. 
“I Was Boiling...” 

I am a teen-ager. Some months ago I 
read an article in THE LIGUORIAN on 
the comparative merits of a Catholic edu- 
cation and a public school education. I 
attended Catholic grammar school and re- 
ceived a fine education. However, just re- 
cently I was graduated from a public high 
school where I thought I had received an 
equally fine education. After reading your 
article I was boiling. I considered it unfair 
to criticize the work of my teachers. 
Thank God, I did not put my feelings 
down on paper because now I[ would be 
forced to swallow every word. While in 
public high school I attended confraternity 
meetings and sodality meetings every 
week. I thought I knew my religion quite 
well. Since I have been in nurse’s training, 
I have come in contact with a Jewish girl, 
who is interested in becoming a Catholic. 
She has asked me countless questions I 
have had difficulty in answering. Perhaps 
if I had had more Catholic training in 
high school I would be a better example 
of the Catholic faith. Now the most I can 
do for her is to pray. Although I know 
that this is the most important thing of 
all, I still wish I could tell her about my 
Catholic faith so that she would be helped 
really to understand it. Now I realize that 
it is not only necessary to practice our 
religion but also to be able to explain and 
defend it and thus make it known to 
others. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. M. K. 
Ashes in the Office 

On Ash Wednesday I was called into 
the manager’s office where I work and 
was told to “wipe my forehead clean of 
any ashes.” It seems that one of the ex- 
ecutives had complained that since I am a 
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receptionist and supposed to represent the 
company it would look very poor for me 
to sit out in front and face the public look- 
ing the way I did. I flatly refused to carry 
out such an order and did not wipe my 
ashes off. I felt that my first duty is to 
God and His word meant more than what 
any executive might have to say. This 
whole situation still puzzles me, so I 
thought I'd consult the experts on your 
staff. 

Chicago, IIl. W. G. 
@/t is our opinion that the request to wipe 
off the ashes was unreasonable. If the peo- 
ple in our country at the present time are 
not accustomed to see Catholics with ashes 
on their forehead on Ash Wednesday they 
must be walking around with their eyes 
closed. It is our belief that straight-think- 
ing non-Catholics respect Catholics for 
wearing the ashes and we know from per- 
sonal testimony that there are some non- 
Catholics who really want to have the 
ashes on their forehead, too, on Ash Wed- 
nesday. 

The editors 


Confused 

You won't print this, I know, but I can 
still pray that God will bring you to a 
knowledge of the truth. In the February 
LIGUORIAN you stated, in the Side- 
glances, that the law of the Catholic 
Church forbids parents to send their chil- 
dren to any but a Catholic school. I am 
not a Catholic (and I praise God for it), 
but this prohibition is contrary to the 
Bible. Obviously the Catholic Church is 
looked upon as being invincible, salvation- 
giving, God’s only Church and the true 
Church. This just isn’t true. Jesus said: 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life. No 
man cometh to the Father but by Me.” 
(John, 14:6) There is no salvation in the 
Church. Jesus is our salvation, and He 
doesn’t dwell in buildings made with 
hands. As Christians we are subject only 
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to Him. Bishops, priests, popes, are not 
to have dominion over the saints of God. 
God gives us the right to send our children 
to any school we please. Something is 
wrong with your Church. If its 470 mil- 
lion members were living as God wished, 
they would have a good effect on the 
world, but they have the opposite effect. 
Catholic people I see aren’t different than 
anyone else. My brother, when Jesus real- 
ly comes into your heart, joy unspeakable 
is yours. 

Bakersfield, Calif. C.N. 
© We wonder what thoughts come to the 
minds of good, sincere evangelical Chris- 
tians of this kind when, in reading their 
Bibles, they come across such words of 
Christ to His Apostles as the following: 
“As the Father hath sent Me, I send you 
... TI give you the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven . . . whatever you bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound in heaven; what- 
ever you loose upon earth, it shall be 
loosed in heaven.” For every true Catho- 
lic, Jesus is indeed the only way, the only 
truth, the only life. Only he has asked and 
found an answer to the question: Where 
do I find this Jesus? 


The editors 


Mothers-in-law 

Having read your article on mothers-in- 
law I should like to have you explain why 
you speak only about mothers of the hus- 
bands. It seems to me you haven’t been 
around very much or you would realize 
that husbands have just as much trouble 
with their mother-in-law as do wives. I 
can honestly say that I have been staying 
out of my son’s life as much as possible 
since he was married. I go to his house 
only when asked. But that is more than I 
can say of my son’s mother-in-law. She is 
practically wrecking my son’s marriage be- 
cause she hangs around her daughter so 
much. And the daughter is as bad as the 
mother. Every single day, rain or shine, 
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she brings the three children over to her 
mother’s house. They are also my son’s 
children and my grandchildren. Further, 
my son doesn’t seem to have much to say 
as the head of the house. Between his 
wife and her mother all decisions are 
taken out of his hands. Why didn’t you 
put a little more emphasis on that rela- 
tionship in your article — the relationship 
between a mother and her married daugh- 
ter? It’s in that relationship that most of 
the trouble arises, and not in the relation- 
ship between a mother and her married 
son. 

® Only a writer with the wisdom of a 
Solomon or a Daniel could talk about 
mothers-in-law without danger of getting 
into hot water. Usually, when the subject 
of mothers-in-law is up for discussion, it 
is the husband who is the victim of the 
in-law relationship. So at least we can say 
that our article was different. However, 
we included ALL in-law relationships in 
everything we said about in-laws. We were 
not referring only to mothers and their 
sons. We meant mothers and their daugh- 
ters also. 


The editors 


Large Families and the Will of God 

Here is another letter to add to the 
roster of those in response to the article 
of last October, “Why You Should Want 
a Large Family.” None of those quoted in 
the February issue touches the basic point. 
As a product of 17 years of Catholic edu- 
cation, I take strong exception to the type 
of thinking in the original article. I have 
never heard of any approved theologian 
who taught that I should want anything 
but God’s will. It is obviously not God’s 
will that all married people should have 
large families. It is obvious, too, that the 
decision to have or have not is to be made 
only between the two people concerned 
and God. Like most people who enter the 
fray on this subject, the author forgets 
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that married people have as their highest 
faculties the intellect and will, not the re- 
productive faculty. Let’s not forget that 
the responsibility of parents is to the chil- 
dren they have, not to the ones they might 
have. It is for the individual parent to 
judge his own capacity to bear, love, sup- 
port and educate children. All these things 
cannot be known at any one point in life. 
We have five children, but we have made 
no decision that the five are enough or 
that we want 17. At all times we must 
want God’s will, revealed in His own way 
in His own time. 

Flushing, N. Y. Mrs. J. W. N. 
@ Amply pointed out in our article on 
large families was the distinction between 
“wanting” a large family and “actually 
having” a large family. It was clearly stat- 
ed that God obviously wills some people 
not to have a large family, no matter how 
much they might want one. At the same 
time evidence was presented to show that 
it is God’s will that parents desire a large 
family, even though circumstances, also 
willed by God, indicate that they should 
limit, by innocent means, the fulfillment 
of their desire. Does our correspondent 
think that the will of God is expressed in 
the propaganda of the “planned parent- 
hood” groups, which recommend that even 
by sinful means, parents limit their fam- 
ilies for fear of missing out on some of 
the luxuries of life, for fear of not being 
able to give all an expensive higher educa- 
tion, for fear of unknown future catas- 
trophes? We think that our arguments rep- 
resented the will of God (about “wanting” 
— not “actually having’) a large family 
more truly than these. 

The editors 


Merit of Husband and Wife 

We are among your enthusiastic read- 
ers, but there is one point about your 
articles on purity and impurity in mar- 
riage that I don’t understand. Why, I ask, 
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is not more emphasis placed on the merit 
gained by a husband and wife who vol- 
untarily repress their desires and give up 
their natural rights when it is not pru- 
dent for them to have another child? In 
your articles on this subject, I never have 
the feeling that you recommend this as a 
measure to be decided upon between 
themselves, their confessor and their Cath- 
olic doctor. I am confused by your sweep- 
ing statement that, if one married at a 
certain age, one should expect a specific 
number of children. In a book by a good 
priest, it was stated that one might pray 
that another child would not be sent, just 
as one would pray that a husband might 
not lose his job, always, of course, with 
resignation to God's will. . . . Your arti- 
cles on retarded children have been mar- 
velous. 

Santa Ana, Calif. Mrs. R. F. 
@ The whole purpose of our article on 
large families was to give reasons why 
married people should desire a large fam- 
ily, even though the desire could not and 
should not be fulfilled. This was to off- 
set the screaming propaganda of secular- 
ism on “Why You Should Want a Small 
Family.” But it was clearly stated in the 
article that some couples would not be 
permitted by God to have a large family 
(they could still desire it), and some 
would have to limit, by continence more 
or less periodic, the size of their families 
because of economic difficulties, sickness 
of the wife, etc. We thought we made it 
clear that there would be great merit in 
the self-denial of these latter, who would 
have to give up the use of their privileges 
for periods of time. Even these could, if 
they pondered the reasons we gave seri- 
ously, desire a large family, though cir- 
cumstances indicated that it was God's 
will for them that they give up both some 
of the pleasures of marriage and the re- 
wards of having a large family. 

The editors 
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More Large Families 

After reading the pros and cons on 
large families in the February LIGUORI- 
AN, I want to answer Mrs. N. N., who 
said: “Why do you suppose children from 
large families decide not to have large 
families? Why do you suppose they marry 
so early, if not to get away from large 
families?” Our case certainly disproves 
any generalization like this. My husband 
was the oldest of ten children and married 
me when he was 35, apparently in no 
hurry to get away from his large family. 
I was one of four children, and I married 
at 19. My mother had died seven years 
before, and I thought I might as well do 
what I knew most about, namely, home- 
making and caring for little ones. Now 
we have 13 living children and two inter- 
ceding for us in heaven. So you see, my 
husband’s large family did not make him 
afraid of a large family of his own, and 
I have not been afraid either. 
Dayton, Ohio Mrs. J. L. 
© Generalizations are indeed dangerous 
things, and can be completely falsified by 
one contrary instance such as this letter 
provides. 


The editors 


A Mother’s Plea 

I have one pet peeve that I wish you 
would let me get off my chest in your 
magazine. I am 25 years old, have been 
married a little less than seven years, and 
am expecting my fifth child. Contrary to 
the opinion of some of your letter-writers, 
I’m not on the verge of a nervous break- 
down, or considering hanging any of my 
children. (That poor woman who did hang 
her children was obviously mentally ill. 
Why did your reader jump to the conclu- 
sion that her children drove her to it?) 
But this is my pet peeve. Why do people, 
and some of them Catholics, make parents 
of large families the butt of vulgar jokes 
and remarks? At the birth of our last 
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child I received a card depicting a family 
of rabbits, some bearing the names of our 
children, and about 20 more unnamed but 
with a question mark. My husband has 
had to take a lot of vulgar talk at work 
too, so that now we feel compelled to keep 
my pregnancy a secret till the last minute. 
The general comment seems to be that we 
are selfishly increasing our family, when 
actually we’ve just had no reason for 
worrying about its size up to now. I think 
if more people would accept children as 
they come and leave half the worrying 
up to God, there wouldn’t be all this con- 
troversy, and we who have large families 
would not have to take vulgar and inde- 
cent remarks from our neighbors. 

Chicago, IIl. Mrs. E. B. 
@ Evil-minded persons who think it hu- 
morous to get off vulgar and sexy cracks 
at those who have large families will find 
themselves jolted out of any sense of hu- 
mor when they come to be judged by God. 
The consolation of those who serve God 
faithfully and accept large families should 
be the thought of our Lord being reviled, 
and of His prophecy: “The world will 
revile you as it has reviled Me.” 

The editors 


Volunteers Wanted! 

When I read your article on “The Par- 
ish” in your March issue, it brought to 
mind a problem we have in our parish, 
although not mentioned in your article. 
I thought you might write about the joy 
and satisfaction one gets from belonging 
to the parish choir. Ours is a very large 
parish — almost 2,000 families, but the 
choir is always looking for new members. 
Everyone has the same reply: “I can’t 
sing!” or, “I can’t read music.” Those are 
poor excuses, because they usually come 
from the very people who can’t resist 
singing in the shower, or crooning after 
drinking a beer or two. All we ask of 
members in our choir is that they be 
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dependable in coming to weekly practice 
and Sunday high Mass. We are not look- 
ing for Marguerite Piazzas or Mario Lan- 
zas — just people who are willing to sing 
God’s praises. I always thought that sing- 
ing is twice praying. What strikes me as 
odd is that the men are always hardest to 
get into the choir. Why? If I am correct, 
a men’s choir is more appropriate in 
church than a mixed choir, although I 
hope the women are never asked to leave 
our choir, because I would really miss it. 
I'm sure there are many parishes with the 
same problem. Could you help us solve it? 
St. Louis, Mo. J. M. 
®@ Our articles on the parish will in due 
time get around to the choir and sodalities 
and other parish activities, we hope. But 
the letter above has now said a good num- 
ber of the things we would like to put into 
such an article. Since there are a number 
of parishes in almost every large city (and 
in some smaller cities, too) which have 
a representative and excellent choir, it 
might be a good idea to seek out these 
choirs and ask the directors what the secret 
of their success may be. 


The editors 


Who Is Unfair? 

After reading the article on the Work 
of Newman Clubs in the February LI- 
GUORIAN, in which you allude to Father 
Halton’s controversy with Princeton, I 
felt I should write to you. In the light of 
articles that appeared in America and 
Commonweal and other Catholic publica- 
tions, your opinion of the controversy 
seems very much one-sided. The maga- 
zines above did not question the sincerity 
or zeal of Father Halton, but they did 
question his lack of tact and discretion. 
One might be tempted to add, and I do 
this on my own, his lack of humility. 
What did Father Halton accomplish by 
acting as he did? Little or no good is ac- 
complished through attacks and condem- 
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nations by someone who loses all re- 
straint, elementary courtesy and fairness 
toward those who do not agree with him. 
What matters is not just what he defends, 
but the way he defends it. An old priest 
admitted to me that human weaknesses 
inside the Church, in its hierarchy as well 
as its lay people, hurt her more than un- 
just attacks from outside. Among those 
weaknesses he included pride, self-right- 
eousness, bigotry, lack of understanding 
and charity. As for a secular university 
having professors who do not accept the 
Catholic Church’s way of thinking — sure- 
ly one must expect that. Should not Cath- 
olic students on the college level be al- 
ready prepared to explain and defend their 
faith themselves? 
N.N. Mrs. J. H. W. 
®@ We agree wholeheartedly with our cor- 
respondent that charity must accompany 
all efforts to enlighten the ignorant and to 
save the lost. But charity does not mean 
cowering in silence before attacks of 
pseudo-intellectuals against the faith. We 
have read an_ exhaustive transcript of 
statements made and published by pro- 
fessors at Princeton, and of Father Hal- 
ton’s answers. To us it is evident that “the 
lack of restraint, of elementary courtesy, 
of fairness” has been all on the side of the 
professors. Perhaps the understatement of 
the year is that “they do not accept the 
Church’s way of thinking.” Those selected 
for rebuttal by Father Halton attacked the 
Catholic Church and the Christian reli- 
gion with a violence and hatred reminiscent 
of the old MENACE. Father Halton, 
rather calmly, we thought, pointed out 
their lack of objectivity, of scholarship, 
and of knowledge. He did it for the sake 
of Catholic students who, in large num- 
bers, are NOT prepared to explain and 
defend their faith against professors in 
exalted places. 
The editors 
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Bandwagon? 

I have just finished reading the LI- 
GUORIAN pamphlet, which appeared in 
your magazine some time ago, entitled, 
“Questions about Racial Segregation.” The 
only appropriate comment I can think of 
is “Nuts!” Why? First of all, I have read 
in the Bible that before the building of 
the tower of Babel men lived together 
harmoniously. After the tower, God de- 
creed that they should be divided, speak 
in different tongues, and scattered. I know 
of no amendment to this decree. Then 
this racism you speak about as if it were 
fascism. It is very strong in the great ma- 
jority of us. I know of no Catholic who 
shares your point of view. This integration 
has become a religious as well as a politi- 
cal football. For years churches went with 
no comment on either side, but now be- 
cause certain Protestant churches are 
pushing it, some priests want to climb on 
the bandwagon. The law of God says 
clearly that no one is to persecute another, 
but it says nothing about integration with 
a race whose morals are far below your 
own. The sad part of it all is that the 
Church’s attitude on this is weakening our 
religion, the religion of myself and many 
of my fellow-Catholics. We no longer 
like to read the Catholic press because of 
it. It gives us reason for doubting a reli- 
gion that goes against what we feel and 
have been taught. Think this over. Don't 
drive us away from the Church by en- 
dorsing a movement we cannot accept. 
St. Louis, Mo. “Disgusted” 
® Read the Bible again, dear “Disgusted,” 
and you will find that the division of 
tongues was a specific punishment im- 
posed by God on men who wanted to 
defy Him. It was no decree of segregation 
forever. We are moved by the strong feel- 
ings of this correspondent, moved to wish 
that we could sit down and talk quietly to 
him about what Christianity really means. 
But we are not moved to worrying about 
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his threats of leaving the Church if we 
continue to preach Christ's doctrine, 
“Whatever you do to the least of my little 
ones, you do to me.” That is because a 
man cannot really give up something that 
he hasn’t got, in this case union with 
Christ through His infallible Church. 
The editors 

Helpful Giving 

About two years ago I began sending 
your magazine to my sister. A stewardess 
for Pan-American Airways, a very charm- 
ing girl and a devout Catholic, was her 
roommate. This stewardess read THE 
LIGUORIAN from cover to cover, and I 
am sure she must have received many 
spiritual benefits from reading its pages. 
On November 9, 1957, the stewardess, af- 
ter going to holy Mass and Communion, 
took off for Honolulu. The plane was lost 
at sea. Parts of the plane were found a 
week later — and nineteen bodies — but 
the body of the stewardess was never 
found. It makes me happy to know that 
I helped give her the best reading avail- 
able before her short flight into eternity. 
Tacoma, Wash. Mrs. R. G. 


Kind Words 

Since we don’t get a daily paper any 
more, I’ve been putting your magazine on 
the breakfast table by my husband’s plate 
every morning. Although he isn’t much of 
a reader, he enjoys it. Only last night 
he made the remark, “I'll have to shave 
tonight so I'll have time to read more in 
the morning.” 


Detroit, Mich. Mrs. S. S. 


With the sending of our renewal of our 
first year’s subscription the entire family 
compliments you on your forthright ap- 
proach to practical Catholic living. We 
have lawyer, medical student, teacher, 
seminarian and mother of a family, and 
all find some personal help in your mag- 
azine. 


Westfield, N. J. M. A. M. 
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pre-marriage 


clinic 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Company-keeping While Awaiting Dissolution of a 
Previous Marriage 


ROBLEM: For the past year I have 

been keeping company with a man 
who is a party to a non-consummated 
marriage. The present status of his case 
is as follows: All the witnesses have been 
called in and the required testimony has 
been obtained. The whole case has been 
formally prepared by a priest and is on 
its way to the authorities in Rome. I have 
received permission from my confessor to 
date this man, and we do have hopes of 
being able to get married in the future. 
At the same time we have exercised re- 
straint by not talking too much about 
marriage. There is no possibility of our 
marrying outside the Church, since our 
faith is too important to both of us to be 
forsaken. With that background, this is 
my problem: Are we permitted modest 
signs of affection for each other, such as 
modest kisses and embraces? Or are these 
things forbidden on the ground that his 
former marriage has not yet been offi- 
cially dissolved or declared invalid? 


OLUTION: There are two considera- 
S tions that make it necessary for us 
to be quite cautious about answering this 
question with a simple yes or no. 

The first is the question of the degree 
of certainty arrived at that the previous 
marriage of the man will be dissolved. 
The priest who has been handling this 
case can be the only good guide in this 
matter. He would know whether the testi- 
mony that has been taken is fully up to 
the standards required by the Holy See, 
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and as convincing as that on which many 
similar cases have been decided in the 
past. Or he will be able to say that there 
are some doubtful elements about the 
testimony that leave the final outcome 
open to some doubt. If there is ground 
for doubt about the final outcome, we 
would advise against the couple’s engag- 
ing in even modest kissing and embracing, 
because these signs of affection lead to a 
desire for more and more, and sometimes 
to an overpowering feeling that the man 
and woman cannot get along without each 
other. Thus, if it turned out that the pre- 
vious marriage could not be dissolved, the 
temptation to enter an invalid marriage 
would be terrific. 


The second consideration is based on 
the assumption that assurances have been 
given that the dissolution of the non- 
consummated marriage is practically cer- 
tain to be granted, but takes into account 
the fact that many months may pass be- 
fore the decision will be handed down. 
The old saying is that “Rome moves slow- 
ly,” and this is especially true in the 
handling of marriage cases because there 
is so strong a desire on the part of the 
Church to defend the marriage bond. 
Therefore anybody who has a case for a 
declaration of nullity or for the dissolu- 
tion of a marriage bond sent to Rome, 
should be prepared humbly and patiently 
to wait whatever time may be required for 
action to be taken. With this in mind, a 
couple who may have a considerable wait 
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before they are officially declared free to 
marry, would be imprudent to express 
their affection for each other freely, even 
though innocently. The difficulty is that 
of keeping these external expressions of 
affection “innocent” over an extended 
period of time. Kisses and embraces be- 
come tantalizing temptations to sensual- 
ity if indulged habitually while a date for 


Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


Mary, Health of the Sick 


URING the month of May, our 

Lady’s month, those who in the 
providence of God have been given the 
cross of illness to carry, should turn to 
our Blessed Mother with special love and 
devotion. 

If possible, they should have in their 
sick room a little May altar, or at least 
a statue or picture of Mary, before which. 
flowers may be kept. During this month 
they should try to say their rosary with 
special love and devotion. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII has writ- 
ten the following prayer dedicating the 
sick to the Blessed Mother: 

“O clement and pious Mother, whose 
soul was pierced by the sword of sorrow, 
behold us poor sick beside you on the 
Calvary of your Jesus. 

“We, chosen for the sublime grace of 
suffering and desirous of fulfilling also in 
our own flesh that which is wanting in 
the passion of Christ, for that body of His 
which is the Church, consecrate to you 
our persons and our sufferings, so that you 
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marriage remains indefinite. A wise cou- 
ple in this situation would practice a great 
deal of self-denial in the matter of kiss- 
ing and embracing, lest they spoil by sin 
their prospect of a future happy marri- 
age. Thus, though it is easy to say that 
an innocent kiss is not a sin, there is 
much more to be considered than that 
fact in a case of this kind. 





Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


may offer them both on the altar of the 
cross of your divine Son as the humble 
victims of propitiation for our spiritual 
well-being and that of our brothers. 

“Accept, O sorrowful Mother, this our 
dedication and confirm in our hearts the 
great hope that, as we share the suffer- 
ings of Christ, we may thus share in His 
comfort here and in eternity. Amen.” 

The Holy Father has granted a partial 
indulgence of 1,000 days when this pray- 
er is recited by a sick person. 

The prayer was read in public for the 
first time at the conclusion of a Euchar- 
istic procession in St. Peter’s Square. Pres- 
ent were 5,000 sick, members of the So- 
ciety of Voluntary Suffering, who had as- 
sembled in Rome for a congress. 

Devotion thus renewed will bring spec- 
ial graces on the sick through the inter- 
cession of Christ’s mother. That she has 
a special interest in shut-ins is indicated 
by the fact that the Church in the Litany 
of Loretto lovingly calls her “Health of 
the Sick.” 
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The Altar and 


F LATE years many parishes in 
the United States have begun 
to give the name Altar and Rosary 
Society to the main ladies’ society in 
the parish. The men have had their 
official parish organization for many 
years, namely the Holy Name So- 
ciety; but it is only during the past 
twenty or twenty-five years that its 
counterpart for the ladies has come 
to be called widely by the name of 
the Altar and Rosary Society. Thus 
it is the ladies’ organization in a par- 
ish. Its members are both the mar- 
ried and the single ladies. It stands 
ready to hand for whatever organized 
service the ladies can render to the 
parish: not only caring for the sanc- 
tuary, the altar linens and vestments 
and decorations; not only leading the 
rosary at the wake of deceased par- 
ishioners, but also ready to conduct 
parish suppers, rummage sales, 
bingos, card parties, and sometimes 
to act as a contact agency or wel- 
coming committee for new members 
of the parish. 
THE LIGUORIAN has been re- 
ceiving various requests for informa- 
tion about the Altar and Rosary So- 
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Rosary Society 


What is the origin of this organi- 
zation? What standing, if any, does 
it have in Church law? Where can 
you get information about it? 


RAYMOND J. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


ciety. Where did it come from? What 
standing, if any, does it have in 
Church Law? Where can we get in- 
formation about it? 

We have written hither and yon in 
an effort to learn what there is to 
know about the Altar and Rosary; 
and herewith we present the results 
of our search. In some ways the in- 
formation does not seem as definite 
as we should like. If any reader has 
further light to shed on the subject, 
we shall be glad to hear from him. 


As to where it has come from, or 
its history and background, we do 
not have very much to offer. As far 
as We can ascertain, the Altar and 
Rosary did not arise from any central 
source or drive, but like Topsy in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it “jest growed.” 
It seems that when the ladies’ soci- 
eties of former times, such as the 
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Christian Mothers, the Rosary Con- 
fraternity, the Holy Family, the Altar 
Society (as a distinct organization), 
faded away in the general modern 
difficulty of getting people together 
for meetings or organized work, vari- 
ous pastors gathered up the pieces, 
so to speak, and put them together as 
this new Altar and Rosary Society. 
The idea spread; it “jest growed;” 
and now we have the widespread in- 
Stitution of the Altar and Rosary 
Society. 

Thus the Altar and Rosary Soci- 
ety, taken by itself as we have it to- 
day, does not possess any canonical 
standing whatsoever. There have 
been no special grants or decrees of 
the Holy See in its regard; and it 
does not give its members any spirit- 
ual privileges or indulgences. 


UCH is the case taking the Altar 

and Rosary by itself. But there 
are two societies suggested by the 
name which have the best and the 
fullest of Roman approval: the Rosa- 
ry Confraternity, and the Confrater- 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament. It is 
possible that a given Altar and Rosa- 
ry Society in a parish could secure 
affiliation with these societies, or so- 
cieties of their kind, and thus provide 
the members with official standing in 
the Church and a substantial supply 
of indulgences and spiritual benefits 
for the good work they do in the 
society. 

As a matter of fact, an effort has 
been made to facilitate such an ar- 
rangement for the Altar and Rosary 
Society. The Rosary Apostolate, 
headquarters in the United States for 
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the Confraternity of the Rosary (or 
of the parent organizations or “in- 
laws” of the Altar and Rosary) has 
published a little folder giving the 
Constitutions of the Rosary-Altar 
Society. 


Constitutions of the Rosary-Altar 
Society 

These Constitutions are such as to 
cover the work of the Altar and 
Rosary Society as it has developed in 
the United States. 

Article II, for instance, on “Pur- 
pose,” reads as follows: 


The purpose of this Society is to culti- 
vate and promote a greater devotion to 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar through our Lady as Queen of the 
Most Holy Rosary; likewise to employ 
ways and means to secure the adornment 
of the sanctuary of the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament and our Lady’s shrine, and the 
promotion of the activities of the parish. 


“The promotion of the activities of 
the parish:” thus leaving the Altar 
and Rosary Society free to undertake 
the great variety of occupations for 
the good of the parish that usually 
fall to the lot of, or are willingly as- 
sumed by, the good women of the 
parish. 

The Constitutions go on to state, 
under the head of Meetings: 


Section I. Monthly Communion. Mem- 
bers receive Communion in a body on the 
first Sunday of the month at the appoint- 
ed Mass in accord with the parish plans. 

Section II. Every member is encouraged 
to attend the parish holy hour each week, 
to promote religious devotion to our Lord 
in the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
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Section II. The regular meeting is held 
once a month on the appointed day, with 
the exception of the vacation months de- 
signated by the spiritual director. 


Then, after Articles on Elections, 
Officers, Committees, Dues, Quorum 
and Order, there is this Article on 
Benefits: 

Section I. The living and deceased mem- 
bers of this Society shall participate in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass offered for them 
on the first Sunday of each month. 
Stipend is arranged by the treasurer. 

Section II. Upon the death of a mem- 
ber, the .members shall assemble at the 
wake of the deceased member to recite 
the rosary on the evening before the funer- 
al unless otherwise arranged. 

Section III. For the repose of the soul 
of each deceased member one Mass shall 
be offered by arrangement with the pas- 
tor by the treasurer. 

Section IV. Through enrollment in the 
Rosary Confraternity and in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament Confraternity mem- 
bers may gain the many indulgences grant- 
ed by Holy Mother Church to these so- 
cieties, as stated in the literature emanat- 
ing from their headquarters. 


It becomes evident on careful read- 
ing that the activity of the Altar and 
Rosary Society goes much deeper than 
merely conducting the external ac- 
tivities of the parish, or even than 
providing furniture and proper adorn- 
ment for the sanctuary. Its purpose 
is “to cultivate and promote a greater 
devotion to our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament;” and this devotion to our 
Lord is to be connected with devotion 
to our Lady as Queen of the Most 
Holy Rosary, that is, devotion to the 
rosary. 
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The society then, when set up in a 
parish, can do more than provide for 
mere external and material needs. It 
can serve as the basis or the structure 
for an organized development of, for 
instance, the devotion of perpetual 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
or the devotion of the block rosary, 
and can bring to such devotions af- 
filiation with official canonical con- 
fraternities of a similar kind ap- 
proved by the Church and centered 
in Rome itself, with all the indul- 
gences and privileges such affiliation 
will involve. 


But that brings up the question 
(as suggested by Section IV of the 
Article of Benefits): Just in what 
manner is this enrollment in the 
Rosary Confraternity and in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament Confraternity to 
be effected; just what are these Con- 
fraternities, and what obligations and 
privileges will the enrollment entail? 

Let us take the Blessed Sacrament 
Confraternity first. 

The Code of Canon Law, Canon 
711/2, prescribes: 

The ordinaries of places (that is, bish- 
ops) are to see to it that there be erect- 
ed in every parish the confraternities of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, and of Chris- 
tian Doctrine; and once erected, they are 
automatically affiliated with the corre- 
sponding Archconfraternities erected in 
Rome by the Cardinal Vicar of Rome. 


These are the only two societies, 
by the way, actually prescribed by 
Canon Law to be established in every 
parish in Christendom: that of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and that of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 
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It is the Confraternity of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament which occupies us here, 
however; so let us examine briefly its 
object and obligations, the way of 
establishing it in a parish, and some 
of the privileges that go with it. 

Its object is very wide and general: 


. an association of the faithful pro- 
fessing a special devotion toward the Bless- 
ed Eucharist, united together in order to 
make this devotion flourish more and 
more in Christian life, employing for this 
purpose every means possible. 


As a matter of fact, it does not 
appear that many parishes in the 
United States actually have set up 
a Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment by that very name; but writers 
on the subject affirm that the name 
of the society does not matter. The 
prescription of Canon Law will be 
fulfilled if there is in a parish any 
society, established in due form with 
a decree from the bishop, professing 
to practice and promote devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. And it is to 
be noted also that according to the 
canon quoted, such a society is affili- 
ated with Rome by the very fact of 
its being established by a bishop’s 
decree in a parish, without any for- 
malities of writing to Rome, as is the 
case with other confraternities. 


One such society in the United 
States that may be suggested is the 
People’s Eucharistic League. Any Al- 
tar and Rosary Society can take this 
league as furnishing the official or 
canonical status required by official 
and organized devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 
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The object and obligations of the 
People’s Eucharistic League are giv- 
en thus: 


Its primary aim is to provide adorers 
for our Eucharistic Lord, and promoters 
of His Eucharistic reign. 

The only conditions of membership are 
the following: 

1) Inscription of one’s baptismal and 
family name in the register of the asso- 
ciation; 2) A promise to spend at least 
one hour every month in adoration be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament. This hour may 
be either continuous or broken up into 
two half hours on the same day or on 
different days. 


There are many indulgences at- 
tached to membership in the People’s 
Eucharistic League. Most striking of 
them all is this: members gain a 
plenary indulgence once a day when- 
ever they have for at least one con- 
tinuous half hour worshipped the 
Blessed Sacrament whether exposed 
for public adoration or reserved in 
the tabernacle in any church. 


Any Altar and Rosary Society can 
secure affiliation or membership in 
this People’s Eucharistic League. It 
will thereby acquire official status 
(as far as the “Altar” part of its title 
is concerned); and will bring to its 
members the possibility of gaining 
many indulgences, not only those at- 
tached to the People’s Eucharistic 
League, but, as it seems, also to the 
Archconfraternity of the Most Bless- 
ed Sacrament in Rome. 

Further information on the Peo- 
ple’s Eucharistic League and on the 
steps to be taken for joining it can 
be had by writing to: 
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The People’s Eucharistic League 
National Headquarters 

194 East 76th St. 

New York 21, N. Y. 


Another society of official stand- 
ing which has a relation to our Altar 
and Rosary Society (though of a dif- 
ferent kind than the previous one) is 
the Order of Martha. It is a distinctly 
American organization, being a kind 
of Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society, founded 
about 1907 by Father (later Bishop) 
Francis Clement Kelly for the aid of 
poor churches and poor priests in the 
home mission areas of the United 
States and its dependencies. It enjoys 
the approval of Rome, and member- 
ship carries with it a number of spirit- 
ual blessings granted by Pope St. 
Pius X. 

A group of the Order of Martha 
organized in a parish is called a 
household. Meetings are held month- 
ly at the homes of various members 
of the household, and the work of 
the meetings consists mainly in sew- 
ing for the missions. 

At the end of 1956 there were in 
existence 248 active households with 
5725 members. In the fifty years of 
its existence the Order of Martha 
bas prepared for the poor missions 
more than 100,000 altar linens and 
vestments, and contributed about 
$700,000 for the building or upkeep 
of mission churches. Information on 
the Order of Martha can be had 
from: 

Director of the Order of Martha 
Extension 

1307 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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So much for societies of official 
standing related to the “Altar” part 
of our Altar and Rosary Societies. 
As regards the “Rosary” part, there 
is of course the Confraternity of the 
Most Holy Rosary. Indeed, it is quite 
likely that in many cases our pres- 
ent Altar and Rosary Societies were 
formerly units of the Rosary Con- 
fraternity existing in a parish. 


The Rosary Confraternity has in 
fact been established in many par- 
ishes, and a search in the archives or 
the garret or the sacristy may uncov- 
er some old official document of ag- 
gregation, duly signed and sealed and 
framed. 

The object of the Rosary Confra- 
ternity is simply to promote devotion 
to our Lady through the rosary. It 
is an organization that gives definite 
form and brings special spiritual 
privileges, to the widespread modern 
movement of devotion to the rosary 
in various forms: the family rosary, 
the block rosary, the daily rosary. 


Conditions for membership are 
that a person must be enrolled by a 
priest having the faculty, and must 
have a rosary blessed by him, and 
must recite the full rosary, that is, 
fifteen decades, once a week. The 
Dominican Fathers are in charge of 
the Rosary Confraternity, and any 
Dominican can enroll; also some 
priests to whom the faculty has been 
granted. If the Confraternity has been 
erected in a parish (as it has in many 
parishes) the pastor or an assistant 
delegated by him can enroll members 
and can bless their rosaries. The en- 
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rolling consists in handing in one’s 
full name, and having it inscribed in 
the register of members. 

The privileges and indulgences are 
said to be more numerous than for 
any other devotion in the church. 

Information on the Rosary Con- 
fraternity can be had: 

For the East Coast: 

141 East 65th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 

For the Midwest: 

1900 S. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 8, Ill. 
For the West Coast: 
2390 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The Altar and Rosary Society, as 
it exists in our parishes, is often a 
center or mainspring of parish activ- 
ity. But it can be made even more, 
and without too much trouble, by 
means of affiliation with the canon- 
ical societies described in this article. 
The affiliation will bring little in the 
way of new obligations, or obliga- 
tions that will be too burdensome; it 
will give official status to the Altar 
and Rosary Society and bring bless- 
ings to the members that are well 
worth while. 





PASSING THE BUCK 

An editor was talking to his son. 

“You must go to school every day and 
study hard,” said the fond father. “Other- 
wise you can never be a great editor. 
What would you do if your publication 
came out full of mistakes?” 

“Father,” was the confident answer, “I 
would blame the printer.” 

And the father wept with joy, because 
he knew he had a successor for the edi- 
torial chair. 
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NO SALES RESISTANCE 

A nomad returned to the desert af- 
ter a trip to America. As he unpacked 
his treasures friends gathered around 
to ask what had most impressed him 
in the western world. 

“Was it the tall buildings?” asked 
a friend. 

“No,” said the nomad, as he un- 
packed his shoes. 

“Was it the wealth of America?” 
asked another. 

“No,” said the nomad, unpacking 
his robes. 

“Well,” they asked in chorus, “what 
did impress you most?” 

“The American salesman,” de- 
clared the nomad, as he released an 
outboard motor from its wrappings 
and looked sadly over the bone-dry 
desert. 


NO SUGAR! 

A young college freshman wrote 
home to his father: “I’ve decided to 
quit school and get married. I’m en- 
gaged to a peach.” 

In due course, he received this re- 
ply: “Suggest it would be wise to 
take my advice and leave the peach 
to its parent stem until you are able 
to preserve it.” 

Philnews 


SECRET AGENT 

The story is told of a great musi- 
cian who took his orchestra on tour, 
and during his travels received a note 
from a well-meaning person in one 
of his audiences. This is what the 
note said: “I think it only fair to in- 
form you that the man in your or- 
chestra who blows the instrument that 
pulls in and out, only played during 
the brief intervals when you were 
looking at him.” 

Information 
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Danger for the Dying 


When my mother was dying a few 
months ago we had quite an argument in 
our family as to whether she should be 
told of her condition. Some said it would 
only upset her. They felt it would be bet- 
ter if she thought she was making a re- 
covery, when we knew this wasn’t true. 
This didn’t seem right to me. What is 
your opinion? 


HIS correspondent, in our opinion, 

was justified in feeling uneasy 
about the situation. There is an impor- 
tant responsibility involved in such cases, 
which is stated very succinctly in the 
Ethical and Religious Directives of the 
Catholic Hospital Association. 

“Everyone has the right and duty to 
prepare for the solemn moment of death. 
Unless it is clear, therefore, that a dying 
patient is already prepared for death, as 
regards both temporal and spiritual af- 
fairs, it is the physician’s duty to inform, 
or have some responsible person inform 
him of his critical condition.” 


It should be readily understood why 
this matter is of such importance. In Cath- 
olic teaching, one’s destiny in eternity, 
either to be happy with God, or cut off 
from Him forever, depends on the state 
of the soul in the hour of death. If the 
soul in the hour of death has sincerely 
repented of past sins, and is free from 
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present grievously sinful entanglements, it 
will meet a favorable judgment. If death 
finds it caught in the coils of deliberate, 
unrepented and serious disobedience to 
God’s law, then it must be condemned. 

God gives special graces at the last 
stage of life. By these graces a person is 
disposed to make necessary adjustments 
and awaken genuine sorrow in his heart. 
If he knows that he is about to die, he 
certainly will be more inclined thus to 
prepare himself. 


What is to be thought, then, of the mis- 
taken and cruel “kindness” which would 
lull the seriously sick person into a false 
sense of security, as if there were no 
danger of death at all? 


What we have been considering is the 
case in which death seems medically cer- 
tain. There are, of course, cases in which 
the doctor holds out hope almost to the 
last, and in which it is important not to 
excite the patient too greatly. However, 
in the case of any illness considered by 
the doctors to be critical, there is too 
much at stake to neglect notifying the 
invalid. Let the priest promptly be called 
in to administer the appropriate sacra- 
ments. There can surely be no greater 
charity than that which helps a loved one 
dispose himself for the all-important ap- 
pearance before Christ the Judge. 





Remember this: The medicine you have to take may be sour, but the face 


you make depends on you. 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Pride’s Way 

Among modern American writers, 
Mary McCarthy is much admired for 
the brilliant style of her novels, and 
the cold and ironic detachment with 
which she dissects the feelings and 
foibles of her characters. Her novels 
are also criticized for a certain lack 
of human warmth. 

In a recent collection of biograph- 
ical sketches: Memories of a Catho- 
lic Girlhood, Miss McCarthy mani- 
fests something more than a cold and 
ironic detachment toward God and 
religion. Somewhere along the line, 
by her own testimony, Miss Mc- 
Carthy has lost the faith. Not only, 
indeed, has she lost the faith, but she 
finds herself now in open rebellion 
against God Himself. Here are her 
own words: “I shall never send for 
a priest or make an act of contrition 
in my last moments. I do not mind 
if I lose my soul for all eternity. If 
the kind of God exists who would 
damn me for not working out a deal 
with Him, that is unfortunate. I 
should not care to spend eternity in 
the company of such a person.” 

These are indeed fearful words, 
and reveal a flaw much deeper than 
any sin of passion. They are an echo 
of the angel Lucifer’s prideful cry: 
“Why cannot I be like unto God?” 
Miss McCarthy would want to lay 
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down as a condition for the creation 
of her soul that God must relieve her 
of any necessity of acknowledging 
His Creatorship, of adoring Him and 
submitting to His will, of “making a 
deal” with Him, as she crudely puts 
it. But this is the last stage of ar- 
rogance and pride, for the creature 
to aspire to perfect equality with the 
Creator Himself. 

Pride such as this is no new sin, 
of course. The prophet Isaias had 
some trenchant remarks to make 
about it almost 3000 years ago: 

“This thought of yours is perverse: 
as if the clay should think against 
the potter, and the work should say 
to the maker thereof: Thou madest 
me not: or the thing framed should 
say to him that fashioned it: Thou 
understandest not.” 


Miss McCarthy wants no part of 
a heaven in which God is supreme. 
She would prefer a hell without God, 
and if that is what she wants, she will 
certainly obtain it. Going to hell, after 
all, is not so much a judgment as an 
individual’s free choice. But by a 
strange irony, she will undoubtedly 
find herself there in bondage to an 
even prouder spirit than her own. 
For there is a law of subjection at 
the root of all created things, inher- 
ent to their very nature. On earth, 
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that subjection can only be volun- 
tary. In hell, it is slavery. In heaven 
to be subject is to enjoy the freedom 
proper to the heirs of a great king- 
dom. But heirs they must remain; it 
is simple truth that one who receives 
is less than the One Who gives. 

Miss McCarthy is too intelligent 
not to recognize this. She is also too 
intelligent, we hazard, not to feel un- 
easy in the arid and bitter climate of 
her pride. 


60,000 Tremblays 

A year or so ago there was a re- 
markable family reunion at the cele- 
brated pilgrimage place, Cap de 
Madeleine, in Canada. 6000 people 
gathered there, all of them were di- 
rect descendants of a French couple 
who came out to Canada as colon- 
ists, and married there 300 years ago. 

Pierre Tremblay and Ozanne 
Achon were their names. Their clan 
is said to be the largest family in the 
world, with more than 60,000 des- 
cendants of the original pair. 

By all accounts the Tremblays have 
remained closely knit together, and 
all during 1957 a vast series of fam- 
ily meetings were held in various 
places to commemorate their origin. 

Among the 6000 who gathered at 
Cap de Madeleine there were 201 
priests and 1000 religious brothers 
and nuns. The whole family was ded- 
icated to our Lady at the meeting; 
for it seems that the Tremblays as a 
clan have kept in a foremost place a 
great love of their Catholic faith and 
fulfillment of its obligations. 

All of which leads to this reflec- 
tion: every married couple has a tre- 
mendous responsibility toward the 
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unborn generations which will come 
after them. What they do or fail to 
do will work for the weal or woe of 
thousands for whom they will be re- 
sponsible as a necessary link in the 
chain of life. 

Suppose Pierre Tremblay and his 
wife back in the 17th century had 
been weakling Catholics or renegades. 
Their children would have been lost 
to the faith, and so on through suc- 
ceeding generations there would have 
been thousands for whose absence of 
faith Pierre and his wife would have 
to bear the responsibility. 

But by God’s grace Pierre and his 
wife did not defect. Under trying, 
pioneer circumstances they held firm, 
and the small mustard seed of faith 
they planted continues to grow and 
expand into a mighty tree. 

Let fathers and mothers who read 
this look into the future which they 
are founding with the children they 
bring into the world, and let them al- 
so hold fast to their faith that the 
future might be made secure. 


Targets for American 
Catholics 

From the lively diocesan weekly, 
the Indiana Catholic and Record, we 
cull the following list of worthwhile 
projects. Their editor calls them “rea- 
sonable objectives of American Cath- 
Olicism.” We are inclined to agree 
with him that if more Catholics tried 
harder and more consistently to 
reach these goals, the Church would 
be made immensely more effective 
in its mission of bringing truth to 
the world. 

We suggest that our readers study 
the list, and then ask themselves 
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whether there are any of its hopes 
which they as individuals can help 
bring into reality: 

1. More active participation by 
laity in liturgical services. 

2. Increased appreciation by laity 
of value of higher education. 

3. Elimination of remaining traces 
of racism among Catholics, in- 
cluding integration of social 
and fraternal organizations. 

4. Fewer third-rate books for the 
Catholic market. 

5. More readership for the increas- 
ing number of excellent books 
and the handful of good Cath- 
olic magazines. 

6. Greater impact of social teach- 
ings of the Church upon laity 
and clergy. 

7. More religious vocations. 

8. Improvement in quality of 
Catholic graduate education. 

9. Better appreciation and support 
of good religious art. 


10. A more vocal laity, able and - 


willing to explain and to share 
their faith. 


“As Long As I Get Mine!” 

We met a member of the Team- 
sters’ Union some time ago, who had 
no hesitation in publicly proclaiming 
himself a Catholic. Perhaps his proc- 
lamation was too loud in view of an- 
other proclamation that came after. 

On being asked what he thought 
of Jimmy Hoffa, the president of the 
union who, at that time, was fighting 
to escape the heavy fire of accusation 
that was falling upon him from con- 
gressional investigators and others, 
he answered, “Probably Jimmy dip- 
ped into the treasury and took out 
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what he wanted. But why make an 
issue of it? Let him have it. Let him 
do it. Since he took over the union, 
our salaries have jumped by leaps 
and bounds. He’s gotten us a good 
deal. As long as he continues doing 
that, it makes little difference to us 
what he does on the inside.” 

It is far from our purpose to judge 
Mr. Hoffa one way or the other. Our 
discussion concerns the man with 
whom we had our conversation. We 
wonder how he as a Catholic could 
maintain that it makes no difference 
to him whether or not a man steals 
provided he himself “gets his” in the 
way of increases in salary, pensions, 
fringe benefits and the like. His words 
sounded to us like another version 
of, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Union members have an obligation 
in conscience of seeing to it that their 
union is kept clean and that their 
leaders do not succumb to the temp- 
tation of moral corruption. By tol- 
erating stealing and cheating in the 
higher offices of labor organizations 
they are making themselves almost 
as guilty as the ones who actually do 
the stealing and the cheating. 

Yes, a man is his brother’s keeper 
in the days of the unions as well as 
in the days of Cain and Abel. And 
the union member who denies that 
fact and acts in accord with the de- 
nial is neither a good Catholic nor 
a good union man. 


Grade School Dancing and 
Dating 

It is heartening to know that THE 
LIGUORIAN is not alone in crusad- 
ing against the forcing of an interest 
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in dating and dancing and sex in 
children not yet out of grade school. 
In an article we published last year 
under the title, “Should Grade School 
Children Have Dancing Parties?” 
(now in pamphlet form), we backed 
up our opposition to such parties with 
cogent arguments drawn from experi- 
ence and common sense. 

In the Sunday supplement maga- 
zine called This Week, which goes 
into millions of homes, an article was 
published in January that backed up 
everything we said. 

The article, by Booton Herndon, 
tells how a group of parents in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, suddenly came 
to the realization that their grade 
school children and early teen-agers 
were being pushed into patterns of 
adult behavior for which they were 
paying a heavy price in many differ- 
ent ways. “Sixth grade girls were 
wearing lipstick. Seventh graders 
were attending as many as 15 eve- 
ning dances a year, and in this class 
the boys and girls were already be- 
ginning to go steady. Many ninth 
grade girls, 13 and 14 years old, 
dated only boys with cars.” 

One result of all this was a wave 
of premature marriages. Central High 
School of Charlotte had 35 married 
students enrolled at one time last 
year. Ninety percent of such early 
marriages failed miserably, usually 
after a child was born and had to be 
taken care of. 

Suddenly awakened mothers and 
fathers of Charlotte formed a Parents’ 
League whose sole purpose was to 
set up standards of conduct for grade 
school and early teen-age children, 
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and then to lend concerted support 
to parents who would enforce them. 
The Charlotte Parents’ League, after 
11 years in action, proudly claims 
these accomplishments: 

It halved the number of evening 
dances for seventh graders and elim- 
inated dating for these dances. 

It minimized seventh-grade dating. 

It discouraged dating below the 
tenth grade. 

It curtailed mid-week evening so- 
cial activities. 

It presented a parental united front 
against under-age driving. 

It agreed on times for parties to 
end and for kids to be home. 

One of the unexpected results of 
the Parents’ League’s action was the 
fact that the kids themselves were 
happy about it all. They wanted to 
be told what they could do and not 
do. 

Since Charlotte began the move- 
ment, Parents’ Leagues have been 
springing up all across the nation. 
Thank God there are many parents 
in every community who recognize 
the great evils to which they subject 
children by permitting or encourag- 
ing premature dating, dancing, and 
interest in the other sex. 

In this sort of thing Catholics 
should be leaders. We urge that 
groups of them who are concerned 
read our LIGUORIAN pamphlet: 
“Should Grade School Children Have 
Dancing Parties?” 


Spiritual Gifts 

A correspondent sends in a sugges- 
tion which we think is especially ap- 
propriate at this time of the year. 
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This is the season of weddings. Ac- 
cording to the social custom of our 
times, a wedding is the occasion for 
offering gifts. Showers are held ahead 
of time, in which furnishings for vari- 
ous departments of housekeeping are 
given to the prospective bride. Then 
on the occasion of the wedding itself, 
friends and relatives bring gifts of 
various kinds. 


What is suggested is that in offer- 
ing these gifts, the spiritual angle be 
kept in mind as well as the material. 
As the casual observer looks over the 
wedding gifts at the average wedding, 
he finds a staggering array of articles. 
Some are in the category of luxury, 
others are eminently useful. Some 
cost a great deal, others are much less 
valuable. What is missing oftentimes 
from this array of gifts is any evi- 
dence of a desire to help make the 
new home that is being established a 
visibly Christian and Catholic home. 


Would it not, for example, be a 
good and practical gesture to offer 
to newlyweds appropriate and well- 
chosen religious pictures to be hung 
in their new home? Every home 
should have in a prominent place, 
pictures of our Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Then too every bed- 
room in the house should have a cru- 
cifix hanging over the bed. A Bible 
should be part of the furniture in 
every Catholic home. A sick call set 
is another important item. One also 
thinks of books of a religious nature, 
and suited to the situation of the 
couple just beginning married life. 
Many excellent Catholic books are 
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being published in our day. It is true 
that to avoid duplications a certain 
amount of planning might be in order 
among relatives. But surely this plan- 
ning is done in any case when gifts 
are being planned. We think that of- 
fering gifts of this kind is a good way 
to help get the marriage started right. 
God knows that with the many temp- 
tations and difficulties that the family 
must undergo daily they can use all 
possible assistance. 


Distorting the Image of Christ 

An excellent example of how mud- 
dy and illogical the thinking of reli- 
gious “liberals” can become was of- 
fered by the Saturday Review some 
weeks ago. 

The editor of the Review was writ- 
ing a long piece on his own evalua- 
tion of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, noted 
humanist who left civilization some 
years ago to establish a clinic and 
hospital for natives in French Equa- 
torial Africa. The editor, on a visit 
to Dr. Schweitzer, had found some 
faults in him, but concluded that they 
did not mar his stature as a great 
man and even a saint. 


In making his point he referred to 
the fact that all great men have their 
weaknesses. Then he applies this gen- 
eralization even to Jesus Christ, in 
the following priceless passage: 

“The sublimest paradox of all, of 
course, is represented by the fact that 
the most important prophecy of Jesus 
was proved to be historically false, 
yet this did not interfere with the es- 
tablishment of a religion based on the 
total truth of his mission. Jesus 
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prophesied the imminent end of the 
world. By imminent he did not mean 
a matter of several generations; he 
meant a few years. The fact that this 
did not eventuate was no obstacle to 
the creation or the growth of Chris- 
tianity, based on the divinity and 
omniscience of Jesus. What was cen- 
tral and what made its impact on the 
spiritual nature of man were the God- 
like qualities of Jesus. His example 
and moral teachings awakened the 
natural spiritual responses of people, 
the rest was subordinated or forgot- 
ten.” 


In that one quotation you have 
three of the principal marks of the 
religious liberal. 

The first is outright distortion and 
denial of historical religious facts, 
and total disregard for scholars who 
have proved certain facts. It is simply 
not true that Jesus prophesied the 
imminent end of the world. You 
would think, to read this man’s sim- 
ple statement that He did, that there 
were not 10,000 Biblical scholars 
who have proved that He never did 
any such thing. Jesus prophesied the 
imminent destruction of Jerusalem; 
but even a cursory reading of the 
Gospels makes it clear that He ex- 
pected the world to go on for a long 
time. 


The second mark of your religious 
liberal is his loose logic, when it 
comes to interpreting religious history. 
Could anything be logically more silly 
than to say that Christ’s mistaken no- 
tions about the end of the world did 
not interfere with the creation and 
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growth of Christianity, based on His 
divinity and omniscience? If He was 
wrong about the end of the world, 
He certainly was neither divine. nor 
omniscient. While He might have de- 
ceived a few people into following 
Him without either divinity or omnis- 
cience, He certainly would never 
have been the founder of a world- 
wide religion. 

The third mark of your religious 
liberal is his pre-occupation with 
“do-goodism” as the only test of 
greatness and sanctity and even di- 
vinity. So your liberal lumps together 
the Schweitzers and the Lincolns and 
the Ghandis and Jesus Christ as all 
“do-gooders,” but he ignores the vital 
facts that mark one of them as a di- 
vine authority come to teach the 
whole world. 

Thus the religious liberal has it all 
figured out — wrong. He writes about 
religion in beautiful language — that 
just doesn’t make sense. 





LIKE THE GRACE OF GOD 


Preaching for the first time in the 
presence of his bishop, the young 
priest fairly let himself go. After- 
wards he timidly asked His Excel- 
lency his opinion of the sermon. 

“It was like the grace of God,” re- 
plied the bishop. 

“Oh, I hardly thought it was as 
good as that,” said the young priest. 
“How can you make that compari- 
son?” 

“Because, like the grace of God,” 
said the bishop, “it passeth all un- 
derstanding and like His mercy it 
endureth forever.” 

Information 
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Where to Go for Advice 


PRUDENT person will always seek 

advice before or during any impor- 
tant business. Certain classes of profession- 
al men spend their lives giving counsel to 
others. We call upon lawyers to settle dif- 
ficulties in legal affairs. Doctors use more 
time in suggesting remedies than in per- 
forming surgical operations. Priests are 
counsellors in matters of the soul, in 
pointing out to us our relationship to God 
and the things of God. 

Unfortunately, however, not all human 
advice is prudent and good. Since even a 
well-intentioned man or woman may err 
or not know how to act in a certain sit- 
uation, we must look elsewhere for truth 
and wisdom, to God the almighty Coun- 
sellor Who alone does not depend upon 
the advice of others, and to Mary, whom 
God has appointed as our Mother of Good 
Counsel. 


1. Mary is the Mother of Wisdom. The 
words of holy Scripture, “Wisdom has 
built herself a house,” are applied by 
many Fathers of the Church to the in- 
carnation of the Eternal Wisdom in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Dur- 
ing His months of seclusion beneath His 
mother’s heart, Christ inspired her with 
a deep knowledge of the meaning of 
Scripture and of other divine truths. He 
taught her to drink deeply from the very 
well-spring of wisdom, the God whom she 
bore about within her body. Before this 
glorious event, however, Mary was well 
acquainted with the things of God. She 
read the holy books and, with a mind un- 
hampered by the consequences of original 
or actual sin, she penetrated their mean- 
ing. After Christ’s birth she stored in her 
heart all that she saw and heard from and 
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about Him, the wonders of the Saviour’s 
appearance among men. Eagerly she lis- 
tened to her divine Son during the long, 
lonely hours of the hidden life in Nazar- 
eth. Consequently she was perfectly fitted, 
by natural talent and divine grace, to be 
the Counsellor of the world. 


2. Mary is the Mother of Good Coun- 
sel. Quackery and false advice have ruined 
homes and lives and happiness. The world- 
ly-wise are quick to suggest maxims and 
rules of conduct, but to follow such teach- 
ing often means to stray from the path of 
virtue. They tell us, for example, that 
there is no such thing as sin, or if there 
is, that it is impossible for us to avoid 
it. Mary, the Good Counsellor, never 
gives such advice. She has a mother’s 
fondness and love, and she instructs us 
with a view to our earthly and eternal 
happiness. This she does by means of 
grace, which she has been commissioned 
by God to pour into our hearts. The good 
thoughts, the holy ideas and ideals, the 
zealous desires which enter our lives each 
day, are the fruits of her love for us. 
Then truly she is our Mother of Good 
Counsel. 

St. Alphonsus de Liguori, echoing the 
sentiment of Christ and of the Church, 
gives us the good advice to pray to Mary 
before beginning any task, before giving 
any instruction, before each important ac- 
tion of our life. A single Hail Mary fer- 
vently recited will be of more value, even 
for the success of business affairs, than 
thousands of dollars spent for human 
counsel. Be wise and go to Mary first of 
all. 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 


John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


LL theologians teach that an 
FL oath is an act of religion and 
that, therefore, the act of swearing is 
permissible. However, this is to be 
understood in the sense that the oath 
is taken in the proper manner. 

That an oath be taken in the prop- 
er manner the following three ele- 
ments must be verified in it: 1) judg- 
ment: this demands that it be taken 
only with discretion, prudence, consid- 
eration and reverence, and not with- 
out necessity and a serious cause; 2) 
justice: this requires that the matter 
about which one swears be of a just, 
licit and honorable nature; 3) truth: 
that the matter be true, or at least 
seriously thought to be true. Should 
an oath lack any one of these ele- 
ments, it would be considered to offer 
a greater or lesser insult or irrever- 
ence to God. And the offender would 
be guilty of a mortal or a venial sin, 
according to the gravity of his of- 
fense. 

One who would swear without ne- 
cessity, for instance, whether from a 
lack of thoughtfulness or out of habit, 
would fail against the first requisite. 
In all probability he would be guilty 
of a venial sin. 
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What Is an Oath? 


An example of a failure against the 
second requisite of justice would be 
an oath taken to do something moral- 
ly wrong. For instance, to swear to 
kill someone. This would be a matter 
of serious, or mortal sin, for it in- 
volves grave irreverence to God. In 
effect such a one would be attempting 
to oblige himself on divine authority 
to commit mortal sin. As a matter of 
fact this sin contains a twofold mal- 
ice: first of all, it wishes evil to an- 
other, and, secondly, it abuses the 
authority of God Who hates all evil. 

Even though a person should take 
an oath to do something venially sin- 
ful, it seems to me that such an oath 
is a mortal sin. For the insult offered 
to God in calling Him to witness to a 
sinful deed, however slight, is in it- 
self not a light but a serious act of 
irreverence. 

We should note here, however, 
that the use of such words as: “By 
God, or by Christ, I'll kill you,” is 
not usually a mortal sin. For they are 
usually uttered without reflection or 
without advertence to their true 
meaning. 


When the third element, truth, is 
lacking in an oath, the swearer com- 
mits a mortal sin. For he is guilty of 
grave irreverence against God, call- 
ing Him to witness to falsehood, as 
though God Himself did not know 
the truth or that He could or would 
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deceive as a witness to something 
false. In this matter there can be no 
lightness of matter (that is, the sin, 
in this case, could be venial only be- 
cause of insufficient reflection or the 
lack of full freedom of the will). For 
whether it be grave or light, serious 
or joking, it is equally offensive to 
God to be called to witness to false- 
hood. Such an oath is called perjury. 


Nor is a person excused from sin 
if he swears to the truth thinking it 
to be false. Similarly if he swears to 
something as certain when he actually 
is doubtful of it. 

To swear correctly, however, it is 
not required that the swearer possess 
absolute and infallible certitude. Any 
moral certitude or probability of cer- 
tainty suffices. Hence we can swear 
under oath to the truth of what we 
have heard from a trustworthy per- 
son. For such a person’s testimony 
makes us morally certain. 


HOULD anyone demand an oath 

of another, knowing that he 

will perjure himself, he himself sins 

just as seriously as the perjurer. 

There is an exception to this, how- 

ever, in the event of a just cause and 

necessity. For in this event, the per- 

jury is attributable only to the malice 

of the perjurer; the other cannot be 
said to be its moral cause. 


To further understand this matter, 
note that the sin of perjury is not 
committed by one who swears to 
something false while, in good faith 
and with sufficient reason, believing 
it to be true. 
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Although there can be no light 
matter in the sin of perjury, yet it is 
conceivable that there can be indi- 
viduals who can be excused from 
mortal sin because of simplicity or 
ignorance and a failure to appreciate 
the gravity of what they are doing. 
For, though they realize that this is 
called an oath, they may not compre- 
hend that what they are doing is seri- 
ous and that they are calling upon 
God as a witness. 





SHOCKED CATHOLICS 

The true Catholic is always receiv- 
ing shocks: a home breaks up, chil- 
dren are uncared for, a Catholic 
abandons the practice of his faith, a 
whole parish is apathetic. And he 
reacts to these shocks. They make 
him uneasy and he projects this un- 
easiness around him; he tries to do 
something about these shocking situa- 
tions. Perhaps a local theater is run- 
ning a condemned movie, or a news- 
paper is featuring a bigoted article, 
or a TV station is showing indecent 
programs, or a so-called “civic-mind- 
ed” group is sponsoring an immoral 
project under the guise of civic-mind- 
edness. He cannot see or hear any- 
thing without asking himself what 
bearing it has on the problem of 
Christianizing the world. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween the Catholic who looks at the 
world around him and says: “Every- 
thing is going to the dogs, of course, 
but it will end some day and Chris- 
tianity will eventually triumph,” and 
the Catholic who sees the same world 
and says: “I must do something to 
stop this mad rush away from God 
and turn the world back to Him.” 

The Marist World 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 


book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


A Catholic Catechism 

German Catholics have been very progressive in the 
adaptation of the doctrine and life of the Church to the needs 
of our modern times. In so many ways, they have been 
much more progressive than American Catholics. One of 
the projects of the German hierarchy has been the prepara- 
tion of a new catechism which has appeared in an English 
version. The German bishops. gave six principles to guide 

e the authors: The new catechism should be 1. God-centered; 
2. Christ-centered; 3. centered in the Bible and the Church; 
4. a book for children; 5. a book for living; 6. a book for our 
times. 

The compilers stress that the Catholic Catechism is a book 
that summarizes the words of the teacher and that the viva 
voce lesson of the teacher is the most important part of the 
formation of the young. American priests, sisters and lay 
catechists will find in this volume an interesting and modern 
presentation of the truths of the Faith. 

(Herder and Herder, $4.95) 


The Called and the Chosen Monica Baldwin 
Monica Baldwin's previous book, I Leap Over the Wall, 
described her life as a religious and the reasons that led her 
to leave the convent with the proper dispensation. Her latest 
book, cast in the form of a psychological novel, records the 
feelings and sentiments of a nun who struggled with her 
vocation for a long period of time. The author's experience 
as a religious and, no doubt, her own personal struggle, are 
very much in evidence in this tale. She does have insight @ 
into the purpose of the religious life; she reveals a keen 
sense of observation and skill in reporting these observa- 
tions. While not the story of every nun, The Called and the 
Chosen is a sympathetic presentation of a woman's anxiety 
about her vocation. 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $3.95) 
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Getting to Know the Bible Rev. Joseph F. X. Cevetello 

A reader does need help in reading the Bible. Father 
Cevetello, not a professional Biblical scholar but an eager 
student of the Bible and works on the Bible, has collected 
general information about the Bible as well as special ma- e 
terial on each of the books. A good volume to aid in the 
intelligent reading of the Bible. 


(Society of St. Paul, $2.50) 


Please Don’t Eat the Daisies Jean Kerr 
Every now and then a book reviewer is given the treat 
of meeting a fresh new personality with a refreshing and 
humorous approach to life. Jean Kerr is such a person. 
The wife of the drama critic of the New York Herald-Tribune 
and young (she admits being born in the same year as Mar- 
garet Truman) Jean Kerr brings a bubbling sense of humor 
to the everyday realities of life. 
: The title essay, Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, records her 
| e@ instructions to her sons about their behavior before the party, 
but, sad to say, she neglected to tell them not to eat the floral 
‘decoration. This serious omission had disastrous effects. Her 
choice of home (the Kerr-Hilton), her life with her four boys 
(they outnumber us) furnish delightful glimpses of life with 
the Kerrs. 

Jean Kerr's light pen turns also to the world of the theater 
(she and her husband have written and produced plays) as 
well as to a parody of Francoise Sagan's book. 

All in all a wonderful book especially for the busy mother. 

(Doubleday and Co., $3.50) 


Summa of the Christian Life Louis of Granada, O.P. 
) The Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality has issued 
Volume III of the Summa of the Christian Life which consists 
of selected texts from the writings of Venerable Louis of 
Granada, a contemporary of St. John of the Cross and St. @ 
Teresa of Avila. The three sections treat of Christ Our Re- 
deemer, The Sacraments and the Last Things. Another fine 
addition to an excellent series of spiritual books. 

(Herder, $4.75) 


Even As You Love Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 

Mexico is again the chosen setting for this novel by Mrs. 

de Trevino. The story deals with a young American woman 

who is at the breaking point of her marriage and who goes 

@ for help to her older sister in Mexico. The tone and philos- 
ophy of the book is Catholic, but it is a run-of-the-mill novel. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $3.50) 
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Realities 


Edited by Dan Herr 
Clem Lane 


Realities is a companion piece to the earlier collection of 
fiction from the Catholic Press. The title taken from a pas- 
sage by Christopher Dawson, “religion is not a pious fiction 
which has nothing to do with the realities of life, but is con- 
cerned with realities,” indicates the principle that has guided e 
the selection. The emphasis is upon problems and situations 
that face Catholics today: racial tensions, education, na- 
tional and international politics, art and marriage. A good 
choice of authors and articles makes Realities a representa- 
tive work that reflects Catholic thought of our time. It is a 
selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 


(Bruce, $3.95) 


Street of Riches Gabrielle Roy 

The street on which Gabrielle Roy lived as a girl was a 
very plain one in Manitoba, Canada. But the warm, human 
people who lived there made it a Street of Riches. There 
was her father, always a bit distant, but filled with enthus- 
iasm for his work as colonizer for the government; her 
mother, an energetic woman who found the small town life 
quite confining at times. Giving richness to the street were 
the neighbors, the Italian carpenter and his wife, the two 
Negro porters who boarded with two families. But above all 
there was the heroine, dubbed "Little Miss Misery” by her 
father. The atmosphere is plain and clean, totally unlike 
the community that is so disgustingly portrayed in Peyton 
Place. A wholesome and entertaining few hours of contact 
with the simple joys and sorrows of life are in store for the 
reader. 


(Harcourt, Brace and Co., $3.95) 


Philippine Duchesne Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. 
Blessed Philippine Duchesne (1769-1852) was one of the 
great souls who pioneered the Catholic faith in the great 
territory that came to the United States as the Louisiana 
Purchase. One of the early religious of the Sacred Heart, 
Mother Duchesne left her native France to establish her 
teaching community in many places in the South and Mid- 
west. The saga of this heroic soul is well-told by the Amer- @ 
ican historian of the community, Mother Callan. An abun- 
dance of letters plus other documents gives authenticity as 
well as vividness to the picture. An excellent histotical and 
biographical work on the woman who was beatified by 
Pope Pius XII, and whose remains are in St. Charles, Mis- 


souri. 
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(Newman, $8.00) 
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Stories for Sermons Father Arthur Tonne 

The indefatigable Father Tonne has issued volume 8 of 
Stories for Sermons. This series will be a very long one as 
this volume begins with Detraction and ends with Economy. 
Like all collections of stories these run the gamut from good 
to indifferent and poor. But the preacher will find more than 
enough stories either for use or as stimulants to his own 


thinking. 


(Didde Printing Co., $2.00) 


City of God St. Augustine 

This classic by St. Augustine (he regarded it as his mas- 
terpiece) has been reprinted in abridged form from the three- 
volume translation published by the Fathers of the Church, 
Inc. The abridgment has been made by summarizing the 
contents of some chapters and printing the contents of the 
other chapters in their entirety. The first ten books refute the 
charge that the Christian religion resulted in the decay and 
downfall of Rome; the remaining chapters trace the history 
of the conflict between the City of God and City of Man. 
The City of God is a profound study of the facts and above 
all the meaning of history. Etienne Gilson has supplied an 
illuminating introduction to this “must” book among the 
Christian classics. 


(Image, $1.45) 


Our Lord and Our Lady Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 


Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


This book is a combined Christology and Mariology with 


the correlated doctrine on each discussed in each chapter. 
The book begins with Mary's role with the Redeemer and 
continues through the basic doctrines until a final chapter 
on the devotion to Jesus and Mary in the true Church. A 
good presentation of the basic dogma on the Blessed Moth- 





er in its proper relation to the dogma of her Son. 
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(Philosophical Library, $4.50) 


Ascent of Mount Carmel St. John of the Cross 
Translated by E. Allison Peers 
St. John of the Cross was proclaimed a Doctor of the 
Church for his masterpieces on the life of the soul with God. 
Ascent of Mount Carmel is the first book that seeks to in- 
troduce the soul into the true spiritual castle by guiding it 
through the pitfalls of the dark night of mortification and 
suffering that helps to strip the soul of false self-love and to 
make room for Christ. The translation is the well-known one 
by E. Allison Peers from the critical Spanish edition. 
(Image, $1.25) 
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LUCID\ 1/ INTERVALS 





A cannibal mother and child were sun- 
ning themselves in front of their jungle 
hut. Suddenly there was a noise overhead. 

“Look, mother, what’s that?” asked the 
child. 

“Why, it’s an airplane, son.” 

“Is it something to eat?” asked the lit- 
tle cannibal. 

“Well, yes, dear,” was the answer. “But 
it’s something like lobster. You only eat 
what’s inside.” 








Said another cannibal to his chief: 

“We've got two ship’s cooks who were 
washed up on shore after a shipwreck. 
Shall we boil them?” 

“Not both of them, silly!” said the chief. 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


e 
VERSE AND WORSE 
When it comes to getting news around 
You'll find out without fail 
That the female of the species is 
Lots faster than the mail. 
American Legion 
e 
FILE 138 
Juvenile delinquent: a youngster who 
has been given a free hand, but not in the 
right place. 
e 


There’s one big thing wrong with this 
younger generation. A lot of us don’t be- 
long to it any more. 
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The angry motorist returned his car to 
the dealer and declared: 

“You said that this was a fine machine 
— but I just took it out and it won't 
even climb that small hill.” 

“You must have misunderstood me, 
sir,” replied the dealer. “What I said was, 
‘On the level, this is a good car.’” 

@ 

“Go below and break up that card 
game,” the officer told the sailor. 

The sailor disappeared and was gone 
about an hour. When he returned the of- 
ficer asked if he had broken up the game, 
and was told that he had. 

“What took you so long?” asked the 
officer. 

“Well,” replied the sailor, “I only had 
two bits to start with.” 

e 

An old retired locomotive engineer and 
his wife went on a vacation. She had tried 
her best to get his mind off railroading. 
She thought she had succeeded until the 
day they came to the Grand Canyon. It 
was late afternoon, and the Canyon was 
a blaze of glorious color in the rays of the 
setting sun. 

“Just look, isn’t it stupendous?” she 
exclaimed. 

The old throttle-puller’s eyes narrowed: 

“Boy, oh boy! Wouldn’t I like to moan 
my old steam whistle in a hollow that 
size.” 

It was Friday 
and the mess ser- 
geant noticed the 
recruit was not 
eating his dinner. 

“You're not eating your fish,” observed 
the sergeant. “What’s wrong with it?” 

Replied the recruit: “Long time no 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 











MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

By Love Possessed (IIlb)—Cozzens 

Rally Round the Flag Boys (III) — 
Shulman 

Anatomy of a Murder (IIlb)—Traver 

Below the Salt (Ila)—Costain 

Some Came Running (1V)—Jones 

The White Witch (Ila)—Goudge 

Sound of Thunder (Ila)—Caldwell 

The Edge of Darkness (Ila)—Chase 

Atlas Shrugged (II1)—Rand 

Remember Me to God (IV)— 
Kaufmann 

The World of Suzie Wong (III)— 
Mason 

Thomasina (Ila)—Gallico 








I 


Suitable for general reading: 

Barbara: A Prologue—Abraham 

A Regency Visitor—Butler 

Philippine Duchesne—Callan 

Overdue—Clifford 

Our Lady Queen of Religious Life— 
Colin 

Basketball Is My Life—Cousy & Hirsch- 
berg 

Heaven on the Doorstep—Edwards 

A Winter Away—Fair 

The Winter of the Bombs—FitzGibbon 

The Case of the Long-legged Models— 
Gardner 

Ask and Learn—Kekeisen 

The Making of a Priest—Lathrop & 
Nevins 

North from Rome—MaclInnes 

Reflections on America—Maritain 

Stars of Comfort—McNabb 

The Plaints of the Passion—Mead 

A Popular History of the Jesuits— 

Meadows 

Shinny on Your Own Side—Miller 

Ponder Slowly—Pierce 

Mosaic of a Bishop—Reardon 


Eucharistic Reflections—Reyna 
Death of a Bridegroom—Rhode 
The Incurable Wound—Roueche 
Our Lord and Our Lady—Schorsch 
Still No Answer—Thayer 

The Invincibles—Vaughan 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Greatness of Oliver Cromwell—Ashley 

Best from Fantasy and Science Fiction: 
7th Series—Boucher 

Testimony of the Patristic Age Concern- 
ing Mary’s Death—Burghardt 

The Gallows Garden—Chaber 

Communism and Christianity—D’Arcy 

Guidance and Spiritual Direction— 
Doyle 

Prize Stories, 1958—Engle & Harnack 

Roots of Heaven—Gary 

Doctor in Love—Gordon 

Mr. Five Per Cent—Hewins 

Something’s Happened to Kate—Holden 

A Stir of Echoes—Matheson 

The Titans—Maurois 

Wait for a Corpse—Murray 

The Breaking Point—Presser 

The Crystal Gazers—Robertson 

The Towers Inheritance—Rodgers 

Christ’s Church—Van Noort, Castelot & 
Murphy 

Approach to Penance—Van Zeller 

A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical 
Movement—Weigel 

Backlash—West 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
The Charity Ball—Hostovsky 
The Joys of Success—Lord 
They Came to Cordura—Swarthout 
The Cat With Two Faces—Young 


III, Permissible for the discriminating 


adult: 
My Brother’s Keeper—Joyce 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Juryman—Mac Kenzie 








Are you looking for the perfect gift for the 
occasions that come up at this time of the year? 


these special rates: 


for 2 years — at $3.00 
for 4 years — very special offer — $5.75 
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[_] Send Gift Card... 
[|] Do not 
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